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We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every imue we publish teachers’ and administrators 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
succemes as achieved in their xhoolk. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou 
sands of other high «hooks 


Our preferred length for articles is tomo to 
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2,400 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to boo words In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc, on second 
ary ccucation subjects. Typing should be double 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original 
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New—for high school testing 


® a series of achievement tests in the basic 
subjects of the secondary course 


* a single achievement tes! covering 
4 essential subject matter areas 


Evaluation and Adjustment Series 


1 uniform, imtegrated program of measurement fort high schools 
Carefully constructed, valid, and reliable tests in the various high 
«hool areas, designed for the most efhcient and practical use by the 


teacher, the guidance counselor, and the administrator 


Essential High School Content Battery 


\ valid and reliable new instrument for measuring achievement in 
mathematis, science, social studies, and | nw ish. The booklet con 


hensive battery of achievement tests based on the con 


tains a 
tent of high school courses as they are being taught today throughout 


country 


World Book Company 
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A Former Booster Turns Against 


TEACHER TENURE 


By 
WILLIAM H. FISHER 


HE MOVEMENT FOR tenure laws for 
‘Dee hers has grown rapidly in recent 
years, so rapidly in fact that an educator who 
today questions the advisability of the pas 
sage of such laws is promptly written off 
as “an old reactionary.” The growth of the 
tenure movement may be illustrated by a 
recent incident in my experience 


Andrew Elwick, 
teacher of long experience in the state of 


a friend of mine and a 


Washington, has devoted a good deal of 
his professional activity to working for a 
tenure law in his state. As a visitor to the 


last annual assembly of the Washington 
Education Association, he went there spe 
cifically to speak in favor of the proposal 
that the organization work for such a law 
in the state legislature. When the question 
arose, no one spoke against the resolution 
There was nothing for Mr. Elwick to sav, 


as the tenure law was unanimously en 
dorsed 

In relating this experience to me, Mr 
El wick 


change in 


commented on the tremendous 


had 


relatively few 


attitude he seen among 


4 


educators during a years 


I went into the teaching profession in 
the middle thirties, during the depths of 


economic depression. Then, with a dearth 


of positions rather than teachers to fill 


them, it was common for teachers to be 


dismissed for the most light and transient 


reasons. I was outraged by what I observed 
of the treatment of teachers by administra 
tors and boards of education. I vowed that 
upon every opportunity I would devote my 
efforts to the a tenure law with 


that 


passage of 
And I have done 
Now I am 


and here are some 


teeth in it until 


very recently beginning to 


wonder of the reasons 
why 

1. Tenure laws, wherever they exist, seem 
who have the au 


to be abused by those 


thority to abuse them. Most administrators 
are fair-minded in their handling of teach 
that a 


real hardship is worked upon some teachers 


ers, but enough of them are not 
in states where tenure laws exist 
Since all such laws include the probation 
ary period, usually one of two or three years, 
beginning teachers are really “on the spot” 
don't 


during that period. Administrators 


want to be “stuck” with teachers they don't 
want, so the great temptation exists to dis 
miss teachers—frequently without justifica 
tion—during the probationary period. I 
could cite many instances where precisely 
this sort of thing has occurred 

Does such a situation really mean security 
for teachers, especially beginning teachers 
who need it most of all? It does not. In 
fact 


ning 


it means greater insecurity for begin 


teachers in those states which have 


tenure laws. I know this from experience, 
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taught in both states 


having 


types of 
The obvious rejounder to this argument 
against tenure is that, actually, it is not an 


argument against tenure but rather an 


argument in opposition to the abuse of 


tenure laws. However, I can no longer go 


along with this argument, since it & plainly 


time for teachers and teachers’ organiza 


tions to be more realistic, more politic in 


the genuine sense of the word. Let us face 


No 


against a probationary period 


the fact one would seriously argue 


and yet. 
long as the probationary period is written 
into the laws, this phase of tenure legisla 
tion will be abused 

zg. Tenure laws are abused by some teach 


ers. Teachers’ organizations tend to over 


look this fact. I have 


and I 


seen such laws abused, 


state fifteen years in the 


} 


clasroom—I'm a classroom teacher as I 


write thi. Granted, most teachers are honest 
und industrious and have every right to 
every cent al thei take horn poy But 
some are professionally d shonest in the 
sense that they take advantage of yppot 


tunities to be non profess mal 


blunt terms. to be loafers who draw thei 
salaries with as little eflort as possible 

Il am well aware that this us an ki argu 
ment against tenure. It has been used and 
reused by administrators and others who 
hay pposed the movement and | have 
argued against it many times miysell But 
now—maybe it's those eray hairs that are 


beginning to appeal I mysell in agree 


ment with it. I've seen enough examples 
to know that the argument has son va 
whitvy. Amd I ks no other profession 
iritv a pends upon law rather 
than upon merit 

s and leaders of the 1 


pry ami I grant that there's hee if 
any reel salaries with th 
pul rought t realive the vita art 
that teachers play , our society. we have 
for the first time th ppartunity to make 


The CLRARING 


Hort 


Are 
we really going to help the cause by insist- 


of our work a recognized profession 


ing that our security rest upon a law rather 
than upon demonstrated worth? 

Oh yes, 1 know all about the argument 
that tenure laws permit the dismissal of 
teachers where valid grounds for dismissal 
prevail. But just as the probationary period 
administrators, so 


tends to be abused by 


real tenure laws can be used by teachers 


in such a way that dismissals—virtually for 


any reason—become an impossibility, and 
administrators are well aware of this fact 


Let's face it, if we are to make a pro 


fession of teaching we must realize that 


there are some teachers who don't belong 
in it and that tenure laws in certain in 
stances can and do protect such teachers 

The most difhcult-to-answer argument 
in favor of tenure is that even though it 
protects some poor tea hers, it also protects 
some very good ones. I'll admit that there 
are teachers—social- studies teachers, for ex 
aumple—who handle controversial subjects 
some ol these 


in a stimulating way, and 


top-flight teachers definitely need the 
offered by 


avs. with liberalism and Communism 


pro 
tection laws 


now ad 


tenure Especially 


being so readily equated, the thought-pro 
voking teacher—that very fine person who 
may get into troubie in a community where 
preju lices are iampant certainly needs to 
be defended. Amen! 


Is. a tenure law the best defense for him? 
Maybe it is. However, if he has been fring 
away at prejudices and bigotry, what as 
| get by that highly 


And if he 


surance is there that he'l 


imsecure robationary period 


loes get by it, and an outcropping of 
criticism rises around him, will he really 
he happy to stay in that community and 
will he really do his best work if he does 


iaver 


I am well aware that this approach could 


be called a cowardly one. But as a teacher 
who has been involved in one distasteful 
situation of this kind, I will readily say 
that, to this day, I'm glad that I moved on 


po 
ind 
; 
fg 
; generally are now telling us that with the 
; raising of standards of certihcation and of = si 
4 


to the next location. And this doesn’t mean 
that I didn't fight. It does mean that be- 
cause of the recriminations which surround 
such issues, there is no assurance that a 
teacher would be happy to stay in a com- 
munity where he has been involved in a 
fight. 

One final point under number 3: The 
advocates of tenure say that the law is 
worth having provided it saves one really 
good teacher, even though it may save ten 
or fifteen poor ones at the same time. Yes, 
they say, it is altogether worth it just to 
save that good teacher. I have only a ques 
tion to ask. Js it worth it? 

1 am well aware that I have ignored one 
important phase of tenure, protection for 
administrators. Space does not permit de- 
veloping the ramifications of this side of 
the question. In general it might be said 
that many of the arwuments against tenure 
laws for teachers are also relevant for ad- 
ministrators 

The problem of security for educators, 
both teachers and administrators, stll re- 
mains as one of the most important prob- 
lems facing us. Nothing in this article is 
meant to imply that those engaged in edu 
cational work aren't entitled to protection 
in their positions. They are not only en- 
titled to such protection, but they have 
every right to demand it. | am only ques 
tioning seriously whether the legal approach 
is the proper om 

There is another possible solution to 
which educational organizations should in 
creasingly turn in the future. This solution 
is based upon the organized action of 
teachers within their local, state, and na- 
tional groups. University and college teach- 
ers have no state-wide laws to protect them 
But they do have their organizations. Let 
it be said for the record that there isn't 
a college administration in the country that 
doesn't shake in its boots when visited by 
a representative of the American Associa 
tion of University Professors investigating 


the dismissal of a professor 


A Former Boosrer Turns Acatnsr Teacner Tenure 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

The problem of security for educa 
tors is one of the most important prob- 
lems facing us, Dr. Fisher asserts. But, 
a long-time fighter in behalf of tenure 
laws for that purpose, he has now 
reached the conclusion that teacher 
tenure is not a practical or satisfactory 
means to the end. He states the case 
against tenure, and proposes what he 
considers a more professional alterna 
tive system. He is director of apprentice 
teac hing and assistant professor of edu 
cation in the University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Yes, it might be said that A. A. U. P 
investigations come too late—that is, after 
the teacher has had his professional head 
severed from his neck. If that is a valid 
argument against the way in which the 
A. A. U. P. works, then let teachers in the 
great common schools of this country cor 
rect such a possible weakness in their own 
organizations. And if they cannot do it 
there, then let them create new organiza- 
tions. 

There is some encouraging effort in this 
direction. Recently in Kelso, Wash., the 
state and teachers’ national organizations 
went into prompt action and for the most 
part cleared up a situation which showed 
danger of getting wildly out of line. Teach 
ers’ positions were saved, a superintendent 
was fired, and board of education members 
who were backing this unreasonable super 
intendent found themselves out of their 
board positions under the impact of the 
acuions of righteously irate citizens. This 
matter was handled as it should have been 
handled 

Teachers’ groups should face this historic 
fact: Organized labor groups in this coun 
try—as well as organized employers—have 
consistently opposed the principle of com 
pulsory arbitration. And why? Because both 
sides have learned from experience that 
they'd rather “battle it out” under the terms 
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of the fluid relationship of give-and-take 


Granted, with tenure laws it is more likely 


than not a case of teachers desiring legal 


protection on grounds other than wages or 
salaries. Still, the principle of adjudication 


involved in such laws is closely related to 


the princi le of compulsory arbitration 


Let teachers groups if they will, take a 


leaf from the book of organized labor. Let 
them stay away from the principle of com 


pulsory arbitration, but let them organize 


and expend their energies in the protection 
of members’ rights from thos unjustihable 


dismissals which have ruined the lives of 


all too many teachers. Let us be 


any time to defend our rights through or 


vanized action at the local, state, and na 
tional levels! 


Final 


srranecinetits will 


local 


authorities 


let us keep in mind that 


their 


entire! leachers in 


respective should be con 


sistenth ne of agree 


ments wi gained by many 


ities Send representatives to 


rintendent and to board pre 

‘ myperative 
statements in 


mount 


The House 


Such 


today in 


statements of local tenure 


districts. We 


exit 


many school need 
them 
What we 


lightened 


more ol 


need most of all is an en 


energetic teaching profession 


which will educate the publi generally 


and school authorities especially boards of 


education—to understand what is the mean 


ing of security within the profession and 
why it is important for teachers if they are 


properly to carry out their tasks. Part and 


parcel of any such endeavor must be a 


clear-cut stand of teachers’ organizations 


in behalf of the proposition that if poor 


} 


teachers. or teachers who don't “fit in a 


given community, are to be dismissed no 
tice will be given in ample time to permit 
them to look for other DOSITIONS 

Perhaps this means that the continuing 
after all, 


contract law 4, to be preferred 


leval out-and-out 
Now, having stated my case, am I 


show k 


have tor 


to the provisions ol 
tenure 
going to those of my friends who 
know 
energetically for 


The 


teaching 


that fifteen vears worked 


tenure laws for teachers? 


| hope not defense of those in the 


profession of is needed today as 


much as or more than it has ever been 


needed. But it is possible to rame serious 


as to the desirability of the strictly 


legal ay proach in such detens¢ 


Can Be Wrong 


inadequacies 
het 
we resent 


as come 


classes may even les 
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Teachers, Textbooks, and the 


UNITED NATIONS 


By 
DOROTHY McCLURE 


AM A staunch supporter of the United 

Nations, and believe in teaching it in 
terestingly and vigorously in my classes,” 
wrote a senior-high social studies teacher in 
response to a recent inquiry about the study 
of international cooperation in his class 
room 

Phis point of view is undoubtedly shared 
by many teachers who have responsibility 
for helping students to understand their 
world. Such UN 


is more than a temporary headline top 


teachers realize that the 
They know that its activities and its prob 
lems are practical realities which affect 
life in the United States as well as in 
other parts of the world 

That writers of textbooks have also real 
ived the importance of introducing the stu 
dents to the UN 1s apparent from a recent 
textbook sponsored by the U. § 
National The 


study information 


study 
Commission for Unesco 


revealed that certain 


concerning the United Nations is presented 


in most of the U. S. history and world 
history textbooks currently used in junior 
and senior high schools. In almost every 


there 
of the 


text is some account of the origins 
UN during World War IL. In a 
majority of the books there is some indica 
tion of the developmental connection be 
tween the League of Nations and the UN 
structure, and the 


Its purposes, general 


powers of its basic parts are discussed, at 


least briefly. For the most part the facts 
given are accurate, the few identihed in 
accuracies dealing with relatively unim 


portant details. In the study referred to 


only textbooks or editions of textbooks pub 


269% 


lished since the establishment of the UN 
were considered. Comparison of the rela 
tively earlier ones with those of more re 
cent copyright suggests that an earnest 
effort to include materials on the UN its 
being made 


In attempting to introduce students to 


the UN more effectively, however, text 
book authors face some of the same prob 
lems that teachers do in deciding what 


and how much material about the topic 
should be presented What aspects of the 
UN are appropriate for study in the second 
ary schools? How can vertical articulation 
be achieved, as this new topic is introduced? 
How can material be selected and presented 
so that students not only facts that 
are specifically accurate, but build correct 


study 


understanding as weil? How can the already 


crowded curriculum (or history text) be 
adjusted so that this vital new material can 
be included? 

Current courses of study demonstrate 
that curriculum builders, including teach 
ers, are still looking for satisfactory solu 
tions to these problems. It is not surprising, 
then, that textbook makers have attempted 
to solve them in a variety of ways and, one 
may conclude, with varying degrees of per 
sistence as well as success. If, as has been 
said, the best school in the United States 
is fifty years ahead of the poorest, it would 


seem that at least a generation divides the 


two extremes in history textbooks. This 
situation inevitably results in great varia 
tion in the treatment given the United 


Nations, whether measured quantitatively 


or studied for manner of presentation 


gee 

4 

| 

i 


The teacher, faced with this considerable 
range in the amount and nature of treat- 
ment given the UN in various textbooks, 
task of 


evaluating text materials as a preliminary 


has the particularly important 


to interpreting an supplementing them 
lo provide data for this process was one 
of the Unesco textbook 


of the purposes 


study. From the report of the study teachers 
can get a picture of the range of treatment 
given the UN in history textbooks, which 
can be used as a background against which 
to examine particular texts They will also 


find in the report suggestions to be con 


sidered in interpreting and supplementing 
UN. Some of 


these points are indicated im the paragt uphs 


textbook discussions of the 


which follow 


fully 


the published report of the study 


They are presented more 


along with additional findings, in 


fccuracy and Interpretation 


It is reassuring to discover that the facts 
given about the | N in history texts are 
with few exceptions of 


accurate concem 


to teachers however, are certain misconcep 


trons h the student may form trom 


many of the presentations These imcorrect 


general impressions may arise from the stu 


lack ol | 


dents background and his con 
failure to 


sequent interpret correctly the 


numerous generalizations im most ot 


the textbook accounts, They may arise from 


the omimsion of tacts which are needed to 


l 


from the failure of a parte ular author (or 


vive a balanced picture may arise 


thors) to focus the discussion on 


the UN, Le 


f a chronological recount 


nts from 


w an interpretive discussion 


One of the misconceptions 


m has to do with the veto 


le of unanimity whih is 


the veto provision. Another 


th the place of the UN in the 
of relations between nations 
tic understanding of what 


xpected to achieve 


The Housr 


Veto, and Principle of Unanimity 


Teachers will find that in many U. § 


history and world-history textbooks, the 


veto is discussed largely in terms of the 
frequency with which the USSR has used 
it. The concept of the veto as it was de 
veloped at the San Francisco Conference 
is usually not presented Students need this 
background in order to unde rstand why the 
veto exists, and why it is doubtful that the 
UN 


Readers of this article undoubtedly remem 


could have been formed without 1 
ber the discussions in 1945 of the “prince iple 
of unanimity” as it related to the veto pro 
vision of the UN Charter. This 


was based on two closely related ideas which 


principle’ 


were widely discussed and apy rently ac 
cepted at the time as justifying the veto 
provision 


First. if an international problem is to 


he solved successfully, the nations involved 


must arrive at consensus through discussion 
and compromise Second, if decisions of an 
international agency are to he imple mented 
effectively, they must be supported or at 
least accepted by the major nations, since 


those nations have the power needed to 


enforce the decision. Giving the “big five” 


the power of veto. it was argued, merely 


recognizes the existing situation Since na 


tions exercise about the same degree of 


sovereignty and independence of action 


today as in 1945, and since policies of in 


ternational cooperation require the same 


kind of national support, the principle of 
still 


unanimity seems worthy of considera 
tion 

Readers will also remember another fact 
not mentioned in most of the history text 
books, one which helps explain why the 
veto toxlay 


CXISts It is that the veto pro- 


vision in the Charter was favored by the 


United States and other powers who have 


not had occasion to use it In fact, many 


wTsons im the United States doubted 


the U 


Charter 


whether S Senate would ratify the 
UN 


which 


without the veto provision, 


would guarantee independence of 


i | 
~ 
on 
the substitution 
dae 
students may (or 
involved in 
has to 
total patter 
it may be 


action to the nation. They remembered 
our refusal after World War I to join the 
League of Nations or to affiliate with the 
World Court in the succeeding decade. 
A UN which did not include all the major 
powers seemed likely to be less effective 
than a UN with the veto provision. 

These reasons for the existence of the 
veto need to be pointed out to students 
At the same time they should understand 
that the USSR has used the veto in ways 
not envisioned when the Charter was writ- 
ten, another fact not clearly presented in 
most of the textbooks. It was assumed at 
San Francisco that the veto would be in 
voked on The USSR 


representative, however, has used it as well 


major issues only 
on minor questions, and in such a way as 
to obstruct the work of the Security Coun- 
cil. Thus the veto has been given a high 
“nuisance value” in the eves of the rest of 
the world, and there has been a tendency 
in the United States to overlook the origi- 
nal reasons for its adoption. Considering 
these aspects of the veto will help students 
see the question in perspective. 

Teachers will also wish to help them to 
see that the difficulties surrounding the use 
of the veto are symptoms rather than causes 
of the UN's problems. Underlying the veto 
question is the basic need for member na- 
tions to approach controversies with a will- 
ingness to consider various views, to try 
to find common ground, and eventually to 
accept a solution which may represent less 
than the original demand, i.e., a need for 
conciliation and rational (as distinguished 
from appeasing) compromise 
The UN—An Agency, Not a Government 
Many teachers, familiar with the popular 
international co 
the 
integration of the League's political efforts, 


disillusionment about 


operation which accompanied dis- 
have been concerned about the danger of 
overselling the UN. This may occur if great 
there 


being developed at the same time an ade- 


expectations are aroused without 


Teacuers, TEXTBOOKS, AND THE UnNrrep NATIONs 


EDITOR'S NOTE 
Miss McClure wishes us the 
? 


following explanation of the study 
whose findings she reports: “Unesco, in 
1949, requested each of its member na 
tions to undertake a study of its own 
textbooks to determine the nature of 
the treatment given to international 
agencies. The United States National 
Commission for Unesco responded by 
arranging for such an examination of 
history textbooks to be carried on 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
Unesco Relations Staff of the U. S. De- 
partment of State, the American Coun- 
cul on Education, and the U. S. Office 
of Education. Dorothy McClure, then 
Specialist for Social Studies and Geog 
raphy in the Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Schools of the Office of 
Education, served as project chairman 
and prepared the report of the study. 
The study was based on intensive 
analysis of thirty U. S. and world his 
tory textbooks, and spot checks in that 
many more, to see how much space 
was given to international agencies and 
how that space was used. Intermediate 
grade, junior high school, and senior 
high school histories were included. In 
the report of the study, the findings 
are given by subject area (U.S. or world 
history) and by grade level. This or- 
‘ganization of the report was decided 
upon partly for the convenience of 
teachers, who work at one particular 
grade level in one of the subject areas. 
The report of the study is to be pub 
lished during the fall of 1950 by the 
Government Printing Office.” 


quate understanding of the nature of in- 
ternational agencies. From many of the 
history textbooks, students may develop 
the expectation without the understanding. 
They are likely to need the teacher's help 
in recognizing that there are basic differ 
ences between a government and an agency 
of international cooperation such as the 
UN. They need to understand that the 
UN itself has no power to make or enforce 
laws, for example. 

By presenting ideas such as the following, 
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the teacher can supplement the textbook 


discussion to help students look at the UN 


realmtically succes 


ff the United Na 


ing a policy and enflorcang 


I hy 


tic 


it depends on the support given by its 


member nations. To give such support na 


may ce vate to the I N the powers 


tics 
needed to implement a particular policy 


On the other hand, member nations may 


reshape national poli ies on the point at 


muc so that the national poli is ol UN 
coordinated For example 


members are 
freer international 


UN 


6 a means of raising living standard 


when the calls tor 


tr 
in many parts of the earth, member nations 


UN 


outlaw 


authority to 


ang 


to the the 


embargoes 


national 


iy work within its 


» cle velop a more liberal tract 


chk ot 


the 


up and 

arrangements in 
in of the tr policies of other 


orld War l 


at this stage 


makes it seem 


realistic in international 


to extn t th 


| policy to be car 


the development 


poles by individual 


trade 


than throug! 
the powers 
far, of efforts t 
qu system tor 
potice force ane 
related 
students t 


suppicement 


UN is 


erned 


being con 
with conflicts of 
Amerians know fr 


existence 


between 


w guarant 


strife. Extending this t 


mic must recognize 


that 


The 


there will be rivalries between groups—ie., 
nations—and that the rivalries may produce 
conflict 

The major purpose of an international 


agency in the political held is to provide 


wavs of resolving the conflicts through 


peacelul sme without resort to wat An 


other re 


lated idea is that the UN, to grow 


in effectiveness, must have a chance for its 


agencies to work on real problems—but that 


it can only work effectively on them if 


member nations give it enough authority 


to investigate and act, and will act them 


selves to carry out its recommendations 


Difhieult Terms to be Explained 


Teachers can improve the quality of 


learning by anti ipating Cifficulties students 


may encounter in their study. One of the 


obstacles they are likely to meet as they 


it the United Nations in theu 


textbooks is the use of technical, 


udequate 
to which teach 


least difficult, terms without 
A list of those 


may properly be alert, because they ap 


lanation 


a number of junior. and senior 


highschool history texts without explana 


includes the following 


ot a treaty) mandates 


national 


Permanent 


International 


h-school and girls 


by ns 


with terms such as these 


ol students 


will 
wi) cre classes 


» text, the 


explained 


teacher will 


btedly examine the reading assign 


ment to determine what terms contained 
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readjust 
fanework 

reciproca 
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cooperation, pear in 

ried out (if ata 
of more liberal (jon, 
va 

tion to the to 
at ra n mediation 

ut e tau ay son, aggressor samt nomi and 

permanent in ective security ary 

inal pendent er n svcretariat 

ntinental lndariut sovercignty, 

(ase in point = as 

ernatwomal law Statute 

a gate and discuss as a to the internationalists Justice 

text a mt. when t f what vert n territorial integrity 

terna nal trust tert nies 
sxteredd Ome cor 

ia imt resis 
iy own experience that the of Most junio: hi, 
in authorized government (as distinguished = w 
sweeney such as the I N does not it hi 
vutomatically end conflict groups need to have them 
within the government, there ure reading ina ong 

will never be civil undo. 


in it need explanation. This list may be 
useful nevertheless as one to check against 
If class members are studying about the 
UN in a number of different textbooks, or 
in other reading materials, the list may 
serve as a preparatory vocabulary exercise. 

rhe relative emphasis, in textbook dis- 
cussions, on problems and achievements of 
international agencies is probably signih 
cant for student attitudes toward such or 
ganizations in general, and the UN in 
particular, It is significant, also, for correct 
understanding of the work of the UN. In 
many of the history texts which have been 
analyzed, the balance is heavily on the side 
of problems and failures, This is consistent 
with the general public's knowledge of the 
UN, of course, but it suggests one area in 
which teachers may supplement the text- 
book material with information which is 
available trom the United Nations Depart 
ment of Public Information and the United 
States Department of State 

In many of the history texts there is little 
consideration of economic and social activi 
ties (as distinguished from general state 
ments of purposes) of the UN and its 
branches. This suggests another area which 
must be considered in planning for the 
study of the UN—the past achievements 
and the on-going programs of the World 
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Health Organization, the International 
Labor Organization, Unesco, etc, 

The fact that most textbooks for jumior- 
high U. S. history, senior-high U. S. history, 
and world history contain much the same 
information about the UN may reflect cur 
rent practice as revealed in courses of study 
Nevertheless, it suggests a problem of verti- 
cal articulation in the social-studies pro 
gram, one which might come to rival that 
associated with Columbus's recurring dis 
covery of America in the middle grade, the 
junior high school, and the senior-high 
school U. S. history course. It deserves con 
sideration by teachers and curriculum com 
mittees, as they plan for a developmental 
twelve-year program. 

Teaching the United Nations “inter 
estingly and vigorously” will involve the 
use of history textbooks, along with othe 
learning materials, since most of the texts 
provide important basic information about 
the organization. As their students use the 
texts, however, teachers must be alert to 
know what general picture of the UN the 
pupils are forming as well as what specif 
facts they are absorbing. Teachers will need 
to. supplement the textbook information 
for the points previously suggested and for 
others which are reported in the Unesco- 
sponsored study 


No More School-Building Monstrosities 


There are many manufacturing plants, stores, 
and homes—to say nothing of office buildings—that 
are far more beautiful and serviceable than the 
average school building of today 

One reason for this lack of progress in school 
building design is the fact that we have too few 
architects who have specialized in modern school 
planning. The tendency in small communities is to 
retain a local ar tect, and much of his finished 
work reflects the type of architecture that he has 
lone in the past It lacks many of the basic echoo!l 
needs. School design requires even more research 
and planning than does the average manufacturing 


plant, home, church, or offce building. A school 


should be highly functional. Too much attention 


has been given to its architectural embellishments 


and not enough to its ultimate use. A structure 
that is plain, well planned, designed with great 
economy, but with a decided purpose, will be a 
thing of beauty in itself 

It ws with a feeling of sincere thankfulness that 
we find present-day planning drifting away from 
the monumental type of school building. The ratio 
of the cost of a monumental monstrosity as against 
a workabiec, well-planned building has no compari 
son. The trend is toward using as a starting point 
the inside function and operation of a building and 
not its monumental value to a community of a 
group. If monuments are to be erected to a school 
board or an educational leader, let them be in the 
form of statuary, ot functional buildings —F. H 
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A Three-Part Test for 
Would-Be Principals 


By 
LAURA EDWARDS GOLDEN 


+40 YOU WANT to be a principal! You've 
1) taken a good many courses in super: 


vision and administration. You are a high 
school teacher, or a manual-training teach 
er. ot a not-so-lowly any-more grade t 
You feel quite sure that you will not make 
the many mistakes that principals you have 


freque ntly 


and that you have heard of, made so 
They just weren't democratic; 
that was the trouble. They didn’t know how 
to get along with people 

Ol. but you do! You will be democratic! 
Will you? Suppose you take this test. It is 
intended to test your potentialities as a prin 
cipal by checking your actual actions as a 


teacher. There are three parts to it recall, 


completion, and yes or no 


Part 1. Recall 


recall the times you said these 


things about your former principals 
He never has a good word for anyone 
h ad 


of teachers he ever saw.” 


lw bee the damnedest 


was that you about your 


wm? I think you used the 


ev are only children! That's 


“He has his nerve telling me I must be 


ommittee. | didn't voluntee 


the democracy he talks so much 


u sav to the child in 


inteet give report 


human. I was out sick 


din't even ask me how I felt. She 


just pointed out how much trouble my class 


had caused.” 


Question 3. What did you say to Joey when he 


came back after being out ill two weeks? Did you 
ask him how he felt or did he get a scolding for 
not keeping up with his lessons while he was home? 

4 “You'd think we were He 


dk ppes. 


doesn't give us credit for anything.” 
Question 4. Do you 


boost the children in your 


cae? Do you find out their good points—give them 


a pat on the back once in awhile: of do you fee! 
they would sop working if you praised them 
5. “You can't breathe without getting his 


Really, ured of 
May I do this? Oh, please, may I do that?” 


permission 1 get saying, 


Question 5. How much freedom do you give your 


pupils? What are the rules vou have made about 


their room? Can they get handker 


leaving the 


chiefs from the dGoakroom from the book 


or borrow 2 


+> 
without first asking pet 


6. “For pity sakes Now he says that when 


we are on hall duty we may not talk to the 


teacher standing next to us, See who ts going 


g 
to write down our names if he catches us! 


Principal's pet! Well. we'll ostracize him 


The nerve!” 


Ovestion 6. Don't you often leave a child as moni 


to report anyone who talks Not even a whisper 


wt there be while you are out of the room! 


“He 


fac 


can't smile. It would crack his 


Aren't vou called Old Stonevilace,. « 

Jane answered you back 
What 


e children mber that morning 


when Joey ep Tie imk 


and Marys mother was disagrecabic was 


wour face like for the rest of the day? 
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Turee-Psrr Test ror 


8. “What a principal! He marked me 
down and then he couldn't or wouldn't give 
me any real reason.” 

Question & What was that you said to Helen's 
mother? “My dear Mrs. Jones, I cannot take time 


now to tell you why Helen got those marks. She 
deserved them or she wouldn't have gotten them.” 


g. Remember this one? “He says at meet- 
ings, ‘Are there any questions?’ and then 
looks at us as though we are poison when 
we ask one.” 


Question 9. What do you say to your children 


when they ask questions? Does saying that a ques 


tion is stupid (It might be) help the child to feel 


free to formulate into good questions inquiries 
about the many things he does not quite under 
stand? 


How did you rate on this part of the 
test? Try part two. 


Part II, Completion 


You are now a principal on trial 

1. What would you do if one of your 
teachers said to another in your presence, 
“You're up to your Jewish tricks.” 


What did you do when little Dick called James 
a dirty nigger? 


z. What would you do if your teachers 


voted a very weak teacher to be chairman of 
what you considered the most important 
committee in your school? 


What did you do when the boy you considered 


the worst one was clected president of your class? 


4. What would you do if an irate parent 
swore at you because you were transferring 
her child to another school? 

What did you do when Johnnie wid w you, 


"You 
a teacher 


think you're damned smart because you're 
after you made him tear up his funny 


books? 


4. Your teachers do not want a parent 


teachers association. You do. How would 
you get one? Would you work and wait un 
til they were ready, or would you issue an 
edict “for the good of the school”? Or what 


would you do? 
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What did you do when your principal sid 


every class should have a good will club, and your 
class did not want one? 


5. What would you do if one of your 
teachers was late many times? 


What do you do when 2 child comes in late again 
and again? 


6. You walk into a room. You see a map 
You tell the teacher 
to take it down. What do you do if she says, 
“What's wrong with it?” 


on a bulletin board 


Ben asked why 
A? Do you permit 


How did you act that day his 


paper was marked B and not 


children to question your judgment? 


7. What would you do if a child came 


to you and complained about his teacher? 


What did you do when a child in your class 


complained that the monitor or a patrol was not 
fair? 


8 What would you do if two teachers in 
your school did not talk to each other? 


What do you do when a couple of children in 
your class constantly quarrel 


Part two is hard to mark, isn't it? Just 
what are democratic procedures? How far do 
you go as a teacher? How far, as a principal, 
would you be prepared to do unto teachers 
as you wish principals had done unto you? 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Are you ambitious to become a prin 
cipal? If so, Mrs Golden has pa 
a test for you—or should we say a 
trap? You can take this test without 
having a single course in Educational 
Leadership and without reading any 
hooks “Prine of Administra 
tion”—but not without batting an eye 
For the test is based upon what you are 
doing right now. If you flunk this one, 
don't worry too much: you'll probably 
become a principal anyhow. Mrs 
Golden teaches in Central Avenue 
School, Newark, N. J 
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Part Ill. Yes and No 


Again pretend you are a principal as you 


yes and no 


Can you keep your temper when some 


rrecabie to you 


¢. Would it embarrass vou if one of your 


teachers pointed out an error you 


while other teachers were present 


4. Could you do a jig, or a somersault, or 


recite a silly poem at a party ol schoo! peo 


if 


} 


im tr mit 


ide 


study of a reading problem, would you ap 


point someone else whom you thought 


would be better to make the study? 


you give children credit for their ideas and 


me their enthusiasm to improve their Matus with 


themecives and their panions 


Would you ask the teachers to vote on 


every problem of school procedure that 


he chikiren to 
e drill procedure 
Would you say, “I want my school to 


be a good one and anyone who won't co 


operate 


to have a friendly 


Would you 


pore Do vou still think 
the kind of person you'd 


” 1 principal If you are not 
that kind of person as a te icher, do not ex 
pect that an MA Ed.D. or e 


Ph.D. will change your behavior patterns! 


Hi 


or an 


many autocrat hers were 


leachers who have com 


out bossy, autocratic principals 


nm expecting miracles. A teacher 


mes a principal carries his mind 


behavior patterns with him to his 


leve 
grams are not 
improvement can 
Sch i of Educa 


gan 


one 
I> you take it a8 4 personal ine when a child 
nm vour class is anery of acts rudely to vou? 
arom 
lhe 
a What do vou de if a child in vour clas tells vou : 
you have misspelled word on the d y 
ov! 
lo you say My class going tx lerly, obev 
rules. and learn c lewons. I wont have a child 
lke vou ever silly of wit your class of 
afranl keing your mit 
+ Would you let the parents vote on 
hool? 
yon ot school policy and abide by 
the vot Are ¢ iren im your lass to vou 
i} ety <lam ¥ ‘ n mit n pr 
cedures and abide b results 
Do vou see the 
: . Would vou ml if the tea rs called vou would make 
4 
: you by your first names It might happen 
ot the children 
Ihe ¥ oa your fire name 
6. If you had a doctor's degree would you 
the teachers and children calling 
thee in the pas? 
‘ 
Vir ] 
» Of teacher a suewestion for the new job 
( itch All Citizenship 
i 
te will fhe ruler hex 2uspices is defended 
ca a om. free enter wi aus enmshit values. As long as citizen 
tesy ue! as a gue atch-word for all that is 
ha a os, anc fa he inget 
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IN-SERVICE 


Opinions of 251 on 
value of activities 


education of PRINCIPALS 


RECENT QUESTIONNAIRE study by the au- 
thor attempted to determine (1) what 


in-service education techniques have been 
and are being used by high-school princt- 
pals and (2) what were the principals’ opin- 
ions of the relative value ol these tech 
niques to their own protessional growth. 
Iwo hundred fifty-one high-school princi- 
pals scattered throughout forty-six states 
replied 

High-school principals have had partici 
pation in or made use of techniques in this 
order (precedence im listing indicates 
greater use oO! parucipation 

1. Attendance at professional meetungs— 
county, state, national 

2. Membership in professional organiza 
tuuons 

g. Reading professional journals 

Participation in community-service 
organizauions 

5. Study or reading of professional ol 
other books pertinent to education 

6. Participation m community youth 
organizations 

>. Participation in community church or 
ganizauions 

& Pursuit of personal independent edu 
cational research 

gq. Organizing or serving with community 
councils 

10. Speaking or participating in profes 
sional mectings—county, state, national 

11. Working as member of curriculum 
committees 

12. Participation in work of parent 
teacher associations 

1. Organizing or directing work of cur 


riculum committees 
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14. Organizing or participating in educa- 
tional workshops 

15. Preparation of press bulletins 

16. Member of Cooperative Study evalua 
tion committee or other such committee 
evaluating different schools 

17. Trial and error experimentation or 
“tinkering” 

i8. Publishing professional articles 

Emphasis in pring ipals’ activities has thus 
been given to professional organizations 
and community participation, with reading 
and study of professional literature high on 
the list. It is surprising to find that partic: 
pation in parent teacher associations is in 
twelfth position, because this would seem 
to be one of the more usual activities of 
high-school pring ipals, One should also note 
the fact that service with curriculum com 
mittees, evaluation committees, and partic! 
pation in educational workshops are far 
down the list, with the publishing of pro 
fessional articles at the very bottom 

It is amazing to find trial and error ex 
perimentation or” tinkering” in the next to 
last position, One wonders if this might be 
because principals are hesitant to admit 
the use of this technique 

Of greater importance to in-service growth 
was not so much what they did but how 
valuable this activity appeared to be to 
them. The value of the listed techniques 
to the professional education of principals 
was judged by these principals to be rela- 
tively in this order 

1. Organizing or participating in educa 
tional workshops 
2. Reading professional journals 
3. Member of Cooperative Study evalua 


fe 

A 

3 
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tion committee or semilar committee evalu 
ating other hools 

4 Organizing and directing work of cur 
committees 


Study 


. r reading of professional or 


other books peTtine nt to education 

6. Pursuit of personal independent edu 
cational research 

Working as a 


committees 


member of curriculum 


8. Membership in professional organiza 
tions 

9. Attendance at professional meetings 
national 


county, stats 


10 Membership in community service 


organizations 
it. Participation in community youth or 


iz. Organizing or serving with commu 


nity councils 
com 


14. Speaking or participating im 


munity church organizations 
i4 Participation in professional meetings 
qounty, stats natponal 
15. Publishing professional articles 
i6 Prepat ition of press bulletins 


17. Partxipation im work of parent 
teacher 


in Trial 


aml error cxpermmentation of 


tinkering 


When thi ues 


with the list parti pation 


compared 


and use, the 


firet reacts has that principals 


speml a chniques that 


Value 


meetings and 


Atterncdan 
men bersh pt orofessional 
top the li ticipation but do not ap 
nul positions nine 


Yet 


i strona! kshops iti 


peat mtn is 


cig! res tive weaning and 


anal ember of Lo 


operaths nm sixteen of the 


parts st " ms one and 


thre reapect 


thew 


The Howse 


lum committee in position eleven, and or 
ganizing or directung work of curriculum 
committees in position thirteen of the par 
uicipation list clamb to positions seven and 
four respectively on the value list 
However, reading professional journals 
occupies position three on the participation 
list and position two on the value list; put 
suit of personal independent research in 
position eight on the first list is in position 
six on the second list; and study or reading 
ol professional or other books pertinent to 
education is in position five on each list 
Also 


ind error 


preparation of press bulletins, trial 


experimentation or tnkering 
and publishing professional articles are at 
or near the bottom of both lists 

It should be encouraging to educators to 
note the types of techniques that high 
«hool principals give precedence on their 
lists rating value to professional education 
Opportunities for making use of such tech 


niques are virtually unlimited im most cases, 


und at little or no cost to the principal 


Ihe workshop idea has been given great 


impetus and rapid expansion by colleges 


and workshoy 


ing so located as to be available to large 


out the country 


numbers of in-service principals and teach 
ers. Reading and study of protessional lit 


erature and the pursuit of ind pendent re 


search « carried on in the home or at 


school summer sessions, if no other 


convenient. School evalu 


: local or near community ex 


rence, and curriculum committees a lo 


school tec hnique 
If it os true that these techniques are the 


most valuable to the professional educa 


the high sc hu 


tion of ol principal, then ad 


vancement and progress in the professional 


mation of hieh-sch | principals does 


Ait some Tevision of change or 


m of new Courses or services 


nor upon costly building ot 


er expenditures, nor upon Federal aid 


Instead, such advancement rests squarely 


ip als themselves and depends 


(ho are 
Value” Compared with “Use 
ca 
position | the introd 
of value 


IN-SERVICE 


upon their desire and willingness to take 
advantage of available opportunities 

It is recognized that the high-school prin 
cipal must usually carry on rather wide 
participation in community affairs, commit 
tees, councils, Cubs, and other organiza 
tions. This undoubtedly contributes to the 
success of the whole school program How 
ever, it is understandable that principals 
should report that much of this ty px ol 
participation has relatively lesser value to 
their professional education than some ol 
the other techniques, One might regard the 
principal in his community relations as the 
teacher of the community from the school 
point of view, in which his essential job is 
giving” and not “getting in a personal 
sense. What he “gets” from his participa 
tion, if he is successful, is enlightened com 
munity opinion and support for his educa 
tional program rather than an advancement 
of his own professional education 

Membership in professional organiza 
tions and attendance at professional mect 
ings, which top the list of participation, 
drop almost half-way down the list of judg 


ments of value. This need not mean that 


principals are suggesting that such attend 
is inadvisable or should bn discon 


tinued, The value of professional organiza 
tions and their periodic meetings to the 
educational profession as a whole and to 
the interests of education in general are 
sufhiciently well recognized to prevent such 
an interpretation being made. However, it 
would seem to indicate that principals 
recognize that merely belonging to profes 
sional organizations or attending thei meet 
ings does not achieve advancement in the 


individu il’s prot ssional education 


Conventions Ranked Lou 


It may be that the principals are imply 


ing criticism of protessi mal organizations 
or the meetings which they sponor. If so, 
it is a type of self-criticism and may be 
valid. I have observed over a period of 


vears—involving numerous conventions and 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Dr. Hoshall has obtained data from 
251 high-school prin pals in 46 states 
on the frequency with which they par 
ticipate in or use «8 different tech 
niques for their own in-service educa 
tion—and also thew opinions of the 
relat: value of the 18 hie 
draws some interest onciusions 
from the dispar fy in the p 
the actraties when listed im order of 


acement of 
most frequent use and in order of esti 
mated value. Dr. Hoshall uw chairman 
of the Duason of Education and Psy 
chology wm Western State College of 


Colorad Gunnison, Colo 


other such meetings—that many administra 
tors and some. but relatively fewer, teachers 
look upon the meeting of a professional or 
ganization as a means of taking a vacatiog, 
having a good time, or making personal 
contacts that will lead to better jobs The 
advancement of their own personal and pro 
fessional education cither does not enter 
the picture at all, or is conveniently remote 

There is some difficulty in understanding 
the relative position given to publishing 
professional artic les on the value list, where 
it occupies position hifteen near the bottom 
It may be that since relatively few princi 
pals, as evidenced by the participation list 
have actively engaged in the publishing of 
professional articles, they therefore are un 
qualified to judge the value to professional 
education of this technique This may ex 
plain the seeming incongruity of thei 
placing reading professional journals, stucly 
or reading of professional or other books 
pertinent to education, and the pursuit of 
personal independent educational research 
among the top six most valuable tech 


hen placing publishing pro 


niques, and 
fessional articles, which includes the three 
techniques yust mentioned and, in a senec, 
crowns their achievement, in fifteenth place 

Nine high-school principals each added 


one additional technique to the list, and 


aa 

i 
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emphasized it as being of great value. These wincipals, working with policies committee 
I I 


nine techniques, each mentioned but once. of own school, working with city-wide com 


were: hard work, keeping up with world mittee on special problems, travel, hobby 


events. writing theses, working with other and teaching adult classes 


Jnichs. of the Trade 


CONVENIENT CARRYALL—You can picture, or clipping for the class to see or 
those 5 and 1ocent store paper hear. This focuses attention and, especially 


utilize 


trays. divider! tor picnic purposes Into three if you can get a laugh into it, you re ft 
or four compartments, to separate small toa good start.—Carl Zafra, Jr., John 
ised ima class by mn M urshall High School, Roche sicT, New 


York 


ite mis whi hh are bn 


divuluals ov by groups 


BULLETIN BOARDS Clippings which PETER PIPER—For voice diction prac 
a classified collects m of tongue twist 


lletin board space m cards can be fun 


of momentary can be displayed tice 


paper which istribut und use tor 


pal wctice im the 


our students will help vou to 
ollection.—No:ma Reno, 
top of th blackboard 


lasts several weeks 


POWER OF 100 Now and then 
hort » mpi ‘ so that 
is won 


Aru 


STARTER m } ‘ 100. One student 
nov first hundred at 
light on their laces 
is worth it. Try 
Jones Jumior 


Scho Hartford, Conn 


HANDY FURNITURE-—For inexpen 


lein-many combinations 


ibinets, book shel files, 

orange crates ten of 

¢ You can saw, ham 

in a multitude of com 

offer tl as a new 

t that Pr mweressive 
was founded upon the possibali 


wange crate.—Fd.) 


: 
By TED GORDON 
Pasie them on wrapping 
be taped to 
wrapping paper 
One sheet of 
aie with a new covering of wrapping papel 
every few Mulvaney ucson I 
Lorron’s Nore: Readers ar notted t 
fewer—th ' r sive, ca 
fra erves all ts flteen 
- i nad? ones r mer tt 
Howse D lon hes lea. lt 
ingeles, ties of the 


What 1,817 school people think: 


“Teacher Suggestions” and 


DMINISTRATION 


y 


M. L. STORY 


NE OF THE best carmarks of democratic 
school administration is the provision 


of a regular avenue by which teacher sug 


gestions may be heard and used in shaping 
the poli ies of a school, Too often the chan 
nel of communication in schools is a one 
way affair—from the top down Traditional 
practice in admunistration has often placed 
a strong emphasis upon this “handing 
down” of policies, with a conscious disre 
gard for staff participation However, we 
have awakened rapidly to the realization 
that if there is to be any semblance of a 
truly cooperative effort in school planning, 
teachers’ suggestions and viewpoints must 
be encouraged, welcomed, and heard 

In a recent study of democratic practices 
in schoo! administration I included teacher 
suggestions as one of a large number of 
basic areas and attempted to ascertain pre 
vailing viewpoints and practices concerning 
their use. Participating in the study were 


1,817 educators (g20 t achers, 8q7 adminis 


trators) in cities throughout the nation 


Ovrstons oF 18 Teachens awd 


way of adn 


Tas 


Democearic See kine and 


From the results of the study it is interest 
ing to note that while there are widely dif 
fering opinions on the actual importance 
which should be attached to teacher sug 
gestions, there is a general recognition of 
their relevance to democratic administra 
tion 

As a preliminary part of the inquiry, this 
question was asked of the participants 
“How democratic is your school system in 
its characteristic practice with respect to 
seeking and utilizing teacher suggestions for 
the lnprovement of the school The 1,817 
respondents’ answers are given in Table I 

ihese responses show that a gratifying 
maypority ol teachers find their own systems 
to be practicing democracy in this impor 
tant respect. It is especially significant to 
note that only a small number find their 
schools to be seriously lacking in this demo 
cratic practice, as indicated by the choice 
of “Does not conform to my idea of demo 
cratic administration in any way.” 


In another part of the study four criteria 


THe exrest ro Weren Terre Scwoo. Sverem 
Usiwo Svocestions 


Number 
Choosmgy Choosing 
Response Response 


tration Bh 4 


Cantor n most important respects to my idea of « democratic way of admin 


Contor a very way to my idea of democranc administration 
Joes not form to my idea of democratic administration in any way 5 
ded hav nsw # net tue for rating 


B 
ES 
Py. 
Canforms { idea of ad re 
»-7 
N 
Vota 
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for the handling of teacher suggestions were 


presented and each respondent was asked 


to choose the one which seemed most nearly 


his « ron. In addition 


hea 


to repres nt 


respondents were select the crite 


rion which scem vntative of the 


owt & hool 


preva ling poli 
The criteria and responses are given 


ble Il 
in able 


This tabulation shows a 


terns 


fairly consistent 


tendency om the | 
indicate the iel 


should bee 


ari of school rsonnel to 


that 


ittached wher suggestions 


than is normally ther 
tems \ i 
shar 


columns shows 


own svi 
two h ind 


ditter 


OMparison 


ence exits between the \ ons and 


the actual pr wtices seem 


Ti) he 
westions 
It ws also signifwant 


wide difference of opi 


tual 


concerning the ac 


venerally wovern the 


suggestions 


In another part stucty opinions 


wert esseet 


ny 


EDITOR'S 


CL FARING 


Hor ‘I 


nudering and passing suggestions 


recommendations submitted by [ teachers 


was as follows: “essential 


45 
undesirable no re 


I hee 


Te 


important immate 


rial —6.0* 


SPOrise 


It mnteresting to ser that the respond 


ents overwhelmingly favored such a formal 
practice, forty per cent of them considering 


it “essential.” Since this question was torm 


ulated for the purpose of determining 


some spocitn was consid 


ortant to 


whether uwtice 


ered democratic administra 


sorms to show a strong 


respotise 


t definite administrative machin 


comscdering te sugyestions 


highly desirable 


} 


\s a final part of the participants 


were asked to list mtices itt their schools 


which thev considered to be str mel demo 


Fittingly enough, an’ uppreciable 


number of the TESPOrises submitted were 


statements on the use of teac 


in A few examples are 


here as representative of the 


many 


qu sted 


listed 


of 
tion, 
feeling 
| «) (oo 
4 
poly which should 
handing of tcachet 
7 pee of a particular formal practice 
imvited ul ted leachet— Senior Hig 
sting with est ions 
‘ eacher suggestions of peli sre given 
pants wer ished to mndicate whether thes 
ra n by the acdministratpon 
al wing practice to be es Tes Grad 
writial porta immaterial cn les 4 ca ed | ¢ number 
urmlesirable neetings amd the of meetings to be 
: Teacher —Second Grace 
Teachers are we tat board meetings 
rr vitext eit pit mse: further 
t me are sidered Teacher 
thy ach | K porta ns mity te meet 
it Ma 
n sis arma! superis ler we thee 
‘ wear are wavs ler teacher 
4 ‘ sug " ‘ I tor mh 
As rule m rity nion orevails, al 
4 ‘ } le trem Tale 
K iH ne «re be clega n 


“Teacner SUGGESTIONS” AND ADMINISTRATION 


Tasce Il 


Oprrxtons ov 1,817 Teacheas awd Apsanistaatons ow How Tracnens’ Sucoestions 


Your Followed 
Opinion Your School 


Response 


| Per Cont Number Per Cent 


All suggestions submitted by teachers should be considered as motions 
before the house and should be put into practice if favored by ama 
jonty of the faculty 367 14.7 o ¢.3 
Teachers’ suggestions should be evaluated by a representative faculty 
roup and should be adopted or rejected at the discretion of that 
Teachers sugges Tons should be evaluated by school administrators 
and adopted when there is evidence of informal approval by a ma 
of the faculty 49! 37 173 20. ¢ 
Teac hers suggcstons should be ewcloomed, but they should be ac 
cepted or rejected at the discretion of the school administrative 


ofhaals 3523 13.8 42.3 
Other (differing opimon written in) 


Total 


of our city unit seem to be satished with our gen Our teachers feel free to discuss any problem 

eral policies and procedures. (Junior High—Secial with any one in an administrative capacity and to 

Studies speak their true convictions of feclings Superin 
Teachers are given the opportunity to respond tendent 

on questionnaires in regara to policies and prob 

lems relating to the system. (Teacher—Third Grade These opinions show rather conclusively 


Teachers’ recommendations for the good of the that the effective encouragement and use ol 


school are considered and acted upon. (Teacher teacher suggestions is a practical amd feasi 


Sixth Crace 

ble means of democratizing school adminis 

I believe there is a growing tendency to give more 

tration. Also, there is real evidence that an 

Tesmect to teachers judgments and to welcome 

their suggestions. Our superintendent has an ad- Vem greater emphasis is warranted in this 


visory council of teachers of his own selection. (High important area and that a more tangible 


School— Mathematics implementation for its continuous role in ; 


Teachers participate and express opinions on all administration is in order. It is certain that ¢ 


matters pertaining to the school without fear of 


the reciprocal voice of the teacher must be 

results) (Elementary —Principal 
' heard, freely and often, if we are to achieve 

A committee of representatives from each group 
, that twoway channel of communication 

teachers, administrators, lay persons —cxists to ad 


which is the very essence of cooperative ac 


vise on public opinion t lementary Prinapal 


Our teachers are free to express opinions and are ution 


encouraged to do so. (Elementary— Principal Let the teachers be heard 


Secret-Societies Secret 


When a committee of the North Central Associa had proved especially troublesome or had been dealt 
thon recently atter ed to make a study of secret with effectively was very meaeer Fdgar G Johns 
eties in high school, the response from the twenty ton. secretary of the Commision, remarked! Those 
state hairmen f the Commission on Secondary whe still hawe them, don't want to talk shout it 
Schools and from the high-«echeonl princi pals whe and those who have got red of them are keeping 


ganizations of this type in their fimeers crossed im School 


) agreed to report that they Activities 
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1,817 1x 1,817 
i 

knew of the ex isterec 


SELECTIVE 


By 


JOHN K. HERRERA 


un poucy has been to make 
() fall and winter registration as selec 
tive as possible for the student. We abided 
by the set course requirement of our State 
Department of Ediwication and the North 
Central Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges, but we didn't follow the con 
ventional pattern of registration 


I he lo 


reduce the number of students who are dis 


reasons for the deviation are: (1) 


satished with their course program, and 


who may, or may not drop out of school 
lo reduce the number 


jor that reason. (2 


otf “change oft programs.” 4) To advance 


student participation im the selection of 


courses in our high school. (4) To help es 
tablish teacher-pupil rapport 
During the three days of registration, ap 
proximately 450 students were registered 
Students were directed to a group of 
typewriter tables behind which were seated 


Boxy 


This group was supervised by a 


members of our Student Council 


faculty 


member The duty of the group was to * 


cure personal information, such as the stu 


dent's home address, birth date, parent's 


name, ct ceteta 


The stucdent then proceeded to one of the 


four selected faculty members who made up 
what was designated as an Interest 
Nreen I hus group conducted mtervicws 


for the purpose of finding the students in 


terests Other than acacemic These interests 


ita such activities as Music, arts, cratts 


athletics. and clubs. School clubs are, in 


part, a sdemucaliy ported such as 
Future Farmers of America, Future Home 
makers of America, Photo, Science, Dramat 
al School Paper 


\ short note was m xe of each stucte nis 
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bad 


choices, changes, drop-outs 


REGISTRATION 


Tolleson culs 


plan 


interests, and the faculty member conduct 
ing the 
one of the instructors in the field that the 


the interview directed student to 
student showed a preference for in the in 
terview. The student then was actually first 
enrolled in an activity other than academic, 
but which had an academic background 
From this point on each student was in 
terviewed by the instructor of the class that 


Here 


student interviewed the instructor concern 


the student desired to enter too, the 
ing the nature of the course 

As the instructor filled out the student's 
registration card, he also made up his class 
roll 


dividually 


Thus the teacher met each student in 


the the 
“first 
hand” information concerning the course 


Lhere 


registration 


before beginning of 


course, and the student received 


are difhculties with this type of 


us there are with others. Some 
mav be removed, while others become more 


pronounced 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


n at the beginning of each 


semester at Tolleson, Artz., Union High 
School takes ub three days, no less, mn 
behalf of a morethorough-than-usual 
flan that is “as selective as possible for 
the student Readers with thei eves 
on vded schedule may ther 
eyebrows cr those three days, and 
consider them a sort of “Lost Week 
end.” But what if they reduce the num 

their 


her of students dissatushed with 

urees the number lu change 
mms, and the of drop 
os & hat Mr Hlervera clans 
for the program Hew director of Ju d 
1 the school 


number 


Time consumption per pupil was one of 
the greatest difhculties. We have no desire 
to shorten the time, but we must be better 
prepared to handle this problem in the fu- 
ture 

The holding power of the program for 
the first month of school far exceeded ex- 
pectations: Only six students withdrew. 
Iwo were married, two moved out of the 
district, and two had no interest in school. 
The number of students desiring to change 
their program was reduced. This reduction 


VERYTHING CHANGES under the sun, I 
E might add, everything except people. 

his is the second year I have been a part 
of a child-study group of Decatur, Ga., in 
which teachers under Dr. Lynn Schufelt 
each pursued the case history of a particular 
child as a basis of study for all children. We 
have recorded the day-by-day conversations 
of the child, and his reactions to varying 
situations. We were each amazed at the 
typical pattern of behavior of our chosen 
Bill or Mary, not only from day to day but 
from year to year 

A comforting thought from a teacher 
viewpoint should be, it seems to me, that 
Johnny does not resent direction from me 
because it is “me,” but because Johnny 
habitually resents direction from anvone. It 
is just Johnny acting like Johnny. Realizing 
there is no real personal angle in the pupil- 
teacher contact, the teacher acquires a 
wholesome attitude and is better able to 


help the child 


Eprror's Norr: Mrs. Johnston teaches in 
Boys’ High School, Decatur, Ga, 


Secective RecistratTion Curs CHances, Drop-Ourts 


Behavior Patterns in Class 


By MRS. CARR E. JOHNSTON 


could and would be much greater, it is be 
lieved, if such outside influences as parents 
and school friends would let the student 
stand by the choice of courses he made in 
the first place 

There is no reason to doubt that a great 
stride has been taken toward the achieve 
ment of our objectives in this type of reg 
istration if the faculty will take advantage 
of the data compiled during the interviews 
and made available by the guidance depart 
ment. 


Yes, that is good. We know that Johnny is 
the same today as he was yesterday, as are 
Bill and Susie and all the rest. 

These revealing facts made me wonder: If 
the spotlight were turned on us adults, what 
would our case histories be? Do we always 
react im the same ways, too? Because I was 
adolescent in my behavior the time Bill had 
to be asked three times to sit down, will I 
lose my temper again ina similar situation? 
I'm afraid I will, just as surely as Bill will 
wander aimlessly around the room next year 
as he has this year and, as the records show, 
he always has. That is, my reactions will 
parallel my previous ones unless I turn the 
spotlight on my behavior patterns and con 
sciously want to change the undesirable 
ones. 

I have lived with myself longer than has 
Bill, and it will take more effort to change. 
If 1 consciously remain calm under stress; 
if I deliberately smile instead of frown at 
interruptions of a planned program; if I 
actually count the traditional ten instead 
of losing my temper, who knows, a new 
behavior pattern may develop so that | 
can agree with the statement, “Everything 
changes under the sun”—even people. 
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me 
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Fddie Cantor, |. Edgar Hoover, Edgar 


4. Guest, Charles and William Mayo, 
Bing Crosby, Camille Kelley, and Capt Fddie Rickenbacker wrote 


SUCCESS LETTERS 
TO MY STUDENTS 


By | 


rue rast the sociology classes of 


RING, 
Cen School have written to 
persons of our nation tor 


thea iles of success. These persons have 


been lected byw the vote of each class as 


being their favorite candidates for the 


i being a notable success. It is our 


at these letters will prove ay sluable 


wsistame to teachers and pupils in the 


wx ialstudies held, and that is why they are 


Several let 


bemg offered tor publication 


ters by famous personalities, in reply to re 


qpue sts for rules of success follow 


Eddie Cantor 


Fddie Cantor replied in his inimitable 
way 


honored by your request 


} 


e bit touched with a sort 


experienced in 
is self-conscious 

im 

hope to um 


} 


merely high-sound 


with tl mellow 


ws of exper 


live 


tiene 


PE 


DYER 


piness in one’s society, and happiness in 
business 


olf 


one It's a liletarne job with no 


tine and no short cuts, But it has ux 
stamp of approval of every person I've ever 
respected and admired, so, for me, at least 
its OK 


Edgar Hoover 
]. Edgar 


Vestigator 


Hoover, America’s public in 
answered 

It is my thought that success results from 
a combination of hard work, a broad « ipac 
itv for humility, and the ability to -under 
stand one’s fellow men 


Robert 


possessed these attributes in great 


One ot Amerimans 
E. Lee 


and certainly an example to us 


all 


our greatest 


All truly gre 


i fear ol Gad 


it men have also had a love 


and litv to under 


stand that other men, made in th 


and likeness ol God 


image 
must be respected be 


I he 


of some individuals 


cause they are God's handiwork Lals« 


and illusory grandeur 


who have ignored this vital aspect has been 
exposed 


} hese 


they were col 


evervwhere men were not 


only taslures failures and 


ended their days in ignominy and distress 


(,uest 


Edgar A 
dy il \ 


itiswe red 


(,uest 


America popular poet 


te ld 


result of 


think, usually 


a determination 


Success im any 


comes as the on 


! the worker to do thre best pos 
task. I am not q bute 


but I lee | 


ith every sure 


failure and success are 


belie 
licclhighl) 
f stage 
many vears. If what 
blame it on that. W ee 
For sor hee 
ing, time worn words, but =. [ieee 
ness that hard knaks and 
rmhe tive sim eniy 
eal things, and not mere words 
We a bw widely vaned 
wree that success is fulfillam, or at least, i 
tat the part 
And ! ent, to me, iu rather a large sible w 
order Ha es in one’s personal life hap just what 


certain that to be useful is to be happy, and 
to be selfish and indifferent is to be misera- 
ble. 

“I can only say to you now that in my 
own field I have been most fortunate, but I 
have never quite succeeded in doing as well 
as I thought I should. This, however, seems 
to be the fate of most of us. We go on try- 
ing our hardest to do our best from day to 
day, but it always seems to elude us. Sull, 
there is something fine about that, too, be- 
cause I think it would be tragic to know 
the best we could possibly achieve was done 
last week or last vear 


Charles and William Mayo 


America’s best-known surgeons, Charles 
and William Mayo, philosophically said 

“To hold an honest view of a situation 
is one thing, to believe that any one who 
holds a different view must be wrong, and 
to attribute to him evil motives is quite 
another. Often we have preconceived, an 
tagonistic notions about people whom we 
know perhaps only by sight. Our opinion 
of them may be based on gossip or heresay 
When we become better acquainted, we 
often find that they are sincere, honest, and 
companionable, and perhaps even that thei 
views help us to clarify and often to modify 
our own 

“Bigotry, especially when based on igno- 
rance, has led to most of the great disasters 
that humanitv has suffered. Wars which 
have caused destruction of human life by 
battle, starvation, and pestilence, have often 
been due to bigots who in their willingness 
to sacrifice the world to do what they be 
lieved would vindicate their opinions on 
controversial subjects, have only proved the 
smallness of their own souls 

Let us try to meet divergent views fai 
ly, to look for points on which to agree 
rather than points on which to disagree. Let 
us believe that those who hold opposite 
opinions are as honest and sincere of pur 
pose as ourselves, and search for common 


ground 
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“In the choice of an occupation, again, 
honesty of purpose is essential, We think 
of honesty in relation to material things 
of business and commerce, but honesty of 
purpose which concerns the spiritual things 
of life is of as great importance. How many 
times well-educated, energetic, and likeable 
young people start out in life thoroughly 
equipped to succeed, and for a short ume 
justify expectations, only later to fail to 
fulfill their early promise. They have not 
been dishonest in money affairs, but they 
have failed to live up to their social and 
personal obligations, and here and there, 
for petty reasons, have acted shabbily 

“We have not known any person or per 
sons of this type who in the long run have 
had reason for just pride or satisfaction, 
whereas other persons less well equipped 
intellectually, educationally, and person 
ally, by very reason of their honesty of pur 
pose, are respected by all who know them, 
and have established a reputation which 
can be handed down as an example to their 
children.” 


Bing Crosby 


One of America’s most popular entertam 
ers, Bing ( rosby, said 


Io admit success is egotistical. To call 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Dyer's sociology classes conduct 
a por to select some famous personality 
who iw their idea of a “notable su 
cess.” The students prepare a letter in 
which the winner is invited to write 
them a letter giving his advice on how 
to be successful in life. In this article 
are reprinted the letters on success that 
seven national “headliners” wrote to 
Mr. Dyer's students. We think ut likely 
that many readers will find occasion to 
read these letters to their students for 
discussion The permission of ea h 
writer for publication ol has letter im 
Tue House was obtained by 
Mr. Dyer, who teaches in Central High 
School, ( hattanooga Tenn 


the 
| 
| 


it luck might encourage laziness. I can say 
any measure of success requires study, work, 
consideration of 


experience, thought and 


others 


Camille Kelley 


One of America’s distinguished juvenile 


court judges, Camille Kelley of Memphis, 


lennessee, saul 


| would not say that I could set out a 


system of rules for success. Lile to me is a 


glorious adventure, and I think if we keep 
the rules of the game in everyday living and 
remember that there us no freedom without 
control, we find much joy im the experi 

Of course spiritual underpinnings are 
like the and I 


think human kindness and courtesy rank at 


foundauon of a building 


the top im making tor success. 


Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker 


\ colortul Eddie 
Rickenbacker 


If | were given the power to select any 


businessman, 


( apt 


wrote 


time im the history of Man to be young 


woain | would, without a seconds hesita 


take this hall 
Never 


wn ial prolate 


thon way section of the Iwen 


tieth Centur before have the entire 


and screntiln 


ottered gicater chal 


ec 


of mankind 


lenge for brains of leadership and brawn 
ot 


The old roads over which we have jour 
} 


neved wward throughout the centuries 


wem su to have re cle ad-ends 


wet of hulls and cl mec oul tomorrow 


m The challenging task of pushing 


new roads up the sl those hills to 


new human achievernent belongs 


that task, education 


waves the road and 


the class work may be, 


makes the mate 


“wig 


outh has many to learn—the 


gitt ot using yout head, the blessing ol 


The House 


using your hands, and the vital necessity of 
selicommand and patience. Those are the 
four powers that enable you to turn tacday's 
rocky slope into tomorrow's secure Road of 
Life 

As a word of warning, may I say that if 
you fail in that task there is no place but 
ditch. Mankind 


the middle of the 


the cannot stand sull in 


road. Either vou move 
forward or you fall by the wayside 

‘You will meet disappointments and you 
will face delays in your work to build the 
road. Have patience. Remember, Rome was 
not built in a day. The Road of Man will 


not reach the towering peaks of final ac 
complishment in the straight lift of a soar 


ing arrow. The path lies through rugged 


foothills that rise and fall, but always the 
road climbs higher toward the tops of the 
mountains of eternal security 


In the vears ahead, you will see new 


fruits of science as well as new methods of 
Not 
anymore 


social and technological development 


everything that is new is good 


than everything that is old is useless 
I recall a bit of advice my Father gave 
me when | 


had 


at the age of twelve, thought I 


fabricated a machine that solved the 
age-old problem of perpetual motion 

My Father stated that it was ‘all right to 
build 


Ate doing 


machinery that goes around, as you 
but unless it does something use 
ful, « ws nothing but a lot of wasted time 
and motion 

Stak to 


Eddie. Tie 


but always be 


machinery your 


wagon to an engine sure of 


two things: first, that you know how to con 


trol it, and second, that it serves a useful 


Pur Today, people laugh at autome 


biles and scoff at flying machines, but I am 


you, son, that thev are only the fore 


liv 
runners of greater things to come. You are 
Eddie 


were I here is 


a lucky beov to have been born when 


vou 1 lot of new things in 
to be ready to 


will 


the making, and you 


have 


want 
ools 


I would give most anything to 


a hand in them hands 


and heads and tools make a 


new world 


SSS 
to Youth, and to Ys — 
lo 
the material that 
Shool, gqinding 
is the cement mixer that 
rial adhesive and strom | 


Success LETTERS 


have my life to live over again, if I could 
only start at your age.” 

“What my Father said some forty years 
ago holds doubly true today. If the boys 
and girls of today will apply themselves, 
hands with their heads, 
and take advantage of the heritage handed 


coordinate their 


down to them by their forefathers, there is 
as much, if not more opportunity for them 
today as there was for those who reached 


the pinnacle of success in this great country 


To My Sroupenrs 


of ours at present or in years gone by.” 


These letters of success specifically writ- 
ten to the hundreds of students of my 
classes will serve to enrich the lives of mil 
lions of other students throughout this na 
tion. This one thought should permeate the 
mind of each pupil, that true success comes 
by serving and enriching the lives of those 
around us, 

Try using these letters. 


> 


Recently Said: 


The Sleepwalkers 
Ihe fact that the public as a whole appears to 
know very little about the rapidity with which social 


science is developing poses a real problem for edu 


cators, There is here, as elsewhere, a social lag in 


which our “belief systems” are at cross purposes 


with tangible behavior. During the depression the 


town which James West described in Plainville, 


US.A., shifted from an individualistic economy to 
a wellare cconomy, but while in fect this was so, al 
most the that it had 
happened and almost nobody approved of such a 


thing 


no one in town believed 


Such is the nature of our present social lag in de 
veloping a science of human relations. “People do 
not believe in what they are in fact doing.” Their 
belief systems and institutions tell them the social 
sciences are not accomplishing anything, precisely 
at a time when developments of far-reaching con 
sequence are on the way in this very field.—James 
]. Rossins in The California Journal of Secondary 
Education 


Student Conductors 


Many high-school music directors scoff at the idea 


studemt comductors for their 


of 


to enter student conducting competition festivals 


of having various 


organizations, or training high-school students 


My experience has been that 4 great deal of musi 
can be are 
interested in conducting. When | say conducting 


«al informatron taught students who 
1 mean more than just being able to beat three 
four four, or six cight time. Baton technique, 


yes, but we know it takes more than that to make a 


four 


conductor 


The music teaching held is already crowded with 


directors who have the ability to wave a baton 
in the proper direction, but stul are not conductors 
Many get 
baton technique stage, because their teachers do 
not insist that they learn anything clee 


directors think only of a student conductor in terms 


student conductors never beyond the 


Too many 


of directing the band in a march at a football or 


basketball game, or, perhaps, directing the choir 
while the teacher goes to the rear of the auditorium 


to listen. —Maex in Music Educators Journal 


Discipline with Clay 


Clay modeling has a far-reaching disciplinary 


factor which alone should recommend it because 
clay is a medium which requires patience. It will 
not respond to force but has to be persuaded to get 
results Haves in 
tion (Well, we need more 


CH Ed) 


New York State Educa 
“disciplinary factors.” 


Quickies in English 
mark 
liberally. Not with long tests 
have plenty to do without that 
show what | 
well as twenty 


By all and 


you 


means your record book tao, 
hard to correct 
Three sentences will 
Adams knows about adjectives as 
going 


been teaching 


Decide which errors you are 
to count on the basis of what you've 
grade the curve; 


number of errors per paper on 


you can do filty papers in fifteen minutes. Give 


the very next day, allow students to go 
show 
advisable use the other side of the paper for today's 


The English 


them back 


to the board and correct responses, and if 


brief exercise L. Howry in 


Journal 
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Successful Techniques in Teaching 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


By CARLOS DE ZAFRA, JR 


ACOPLERATING spread ot courses 
labeled “general education” in the se 


ondary schools of the nation has raised such 


(Questions 4s these in the minds of classroom 
teachers 

In what ways is the teaching of a double 
period general-educatiion class different from 


the teaching of two one-period 


separate 
clases 
What 


tron to the te 


features commend general educa 


What features militate against its spread 


Whaat ial techniques are helpful in 


the hark «ofl coursess 


written strictly from the 


Liew, man at 


secu 


al 


ch 


ors 


teaching 


N_Y., during t 


ster 


ner chances success 


sation classes al heiglit 


suffrent orsentation and 


beme thrown into 


tea ers 
lof strawht Englis 

ve for a tu 
rsheal io | 


lass. arn! Es ish teach 


small 
rresponding experince 

ind 


kn 


opumum development of the 


fostering the 
child by 
areas of knowledge and of other appropriate 
Io the 


making selective use of various 


tools of learning and of teaching 
horror of the classicist, much of the age-old 


content of traditional courses of study is 


ignored in generaleducation curriculums 


lew ause 


it has too little to offer toward the 
meaningful development of today's school 
children. Instead, there is a new emphasis 
upon the direct development ot usable skills 
and upon the culuvation of desirable atu 
both of are the bases of re 


both ol 


the human po 


tudes which 


sponsible ciuzenship, and which 


will more thoroughly achieve 


tential within each pupal 


Yet 


essentially 


vencral-education courses which are 
a combination of English, guid 


und social studies are, in spite of 


their content deletions, greater than the 


sum of these as. Such courses, with 


their integration and synthesis of materials, 


with their emphasis upon “learning by do 


ing,” and with their addition of many items 


ital concern to the the 


} 


ipils h 


heretotore mnored, take on a 


importance that ar 


pared. however, the 


xl with the 


ooks 


same group ol 


rather formidable to the 


ved it and indeed 


her does not 
wed premium that the 


laces upon variety of class 


guaran 


tv of procedures, and 


} 


help guarantee a balanced 


am now that there is a 


sternal to be made use of, 


m experience im 
tion courses in Rochon, hc 
past five years 
them. Specifically, so 
teach one pers hws = 
shool vea ue their own 
suet sheducation Even when thus pres 
ers should have a double 
in seoxtal studies. M youngsters 
prior ta arity teacher who has never 
techniq the various types of it can be formidabl 
lve in veal wes the teacher's con recoenize the incre q 
fidence and effectiveness for his work with longer period pa 
lasses ation room procedures. In 7 
1) teacher fils to re wr? r¢ too that tee this essential var 
traditiona utering by pupils of knowl ogy : 
cdge as su che tel. rather, to) «wider range Ol 
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1 have developed this simple but helpful 
format for my lesson plans 


Mon. Tue Wed. Thur Fr: 


Experience suggests that entries be made 
in pencil, since they are then more amena 
ble to changes in plans and that the entries 
for each day be numbered so that they pro 
vide the most desirable seqpue;nce 

Advantages of the double period are sev 
eral. Because of the greater amount of time 
spent with their general-education teacher, 
the pupils are provide d with a sort of “home 


The 


oppor 


adviset 
the 


tunity to get to know each pupil personally 


port” and easily available 


teacher. likewise, has double 


and understandingly. With lewer papers to 
correct. and with less mechanical overhe ad 
in keeping one class organized instead ol 
two, teaching a general-education class takes 
on something of a tutorial aspect Quality 
suddenly becomes of greater 


l he 


rit pressure ot having to cover a pre d teT 


of teaching 


importance than mere quantit ter 


mined course of study that is jam-packed 
with content only is somewhat mitigated by 
the efhciencies achieved 

For example, instead of having a pupil 
write an essay on “Sunsets” so that his writ 
ten English may be checked, and then hav 
ing his social-studies teacher ignore the 
quality of his written work in his social 
studies class, a pupil now writes a paper on 


Ex 


and has this 


The Importance ol the ‘Century ol 


ploration’ on My Lile Today 


single paper evaluated tor content, tor ex 


cellence of expression, and for ability to 


Tecuniques in Generat EDucation 
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make use of the resources available in the 
library 

With the double-period class, the general 
education teacher now has time to pomt up 
the importance of written English in rela 
tionship to a meaningful project; English is 
no longer studied in a vacuum. In this new 
context, effective English is more readily 
recognized as a tool of communication, 


The 


union of English and of social studies has 


rather than as an end-all of instruction 


made it possible for each to enhance the 
other, thus improving the quality and the 
meaningfulness of the educational exper 
ence 

Another technique which I have found 
to be of great help lies in the organization 
of the students’ notebooks. Since as yet there 
are no-.single texts for a general-education 
course, nor pat review books mn this held, the 
only the 


notebook becomes the record olf 


path followed during the year, This not 
book, as does the lesson-plan sheet, neecls 
to lend itself to flexibility and to balance in 
terms of pupil development It is to satisfy 
these needs of flexibility and balance, then, 
that my classes and I have come to prefer 


this six-division organization 


1+. Content: Theoretically, every item of know! 


edge listed here ts practic al and wealble 


Skills: Here. eg. criteria of what makes a 
publ speech might be listed. since this a 
shill which is developed in class throughout the 
year 


Fralish 


and involved enough to have ite 


Technua I his partwular set of shille 


owe 


tant 


EDITOR'S NOTE 
1 intended this article to be helpful 


to the growing number of teachers who 
ave being asked to teach classes im gen 


Mr. de Zafra 


y there are a porn of 


education uriles 
But poss 
and a couple ot techn ques included 
which wou 
of the more com 


The author 
High School 


id he wu elul teachers 
entional subjects also 
teaches 


John Marshall 
Rochester, N. 


here 


f 
Reading 
I echnica 
English 
Written 
Spec al 
Projects 
Assignment 
= 
a 
3 
2 


2h 


special division. Here would te listed, eg. the 


nine par of speech and the functions of cach 


4. Keading In are placed sum 


mars sand nalvees stores pamphlets and li 


{ during the year. Not all pupils 


same books 


m films Major 


of vareety Classroom 


miderable number of them 


© vear whe write 


our comment an item m con 


Skills “toms may well fol 


a imple petation as 


we 


lee! are tant 


It is tl in general 


teachers seem to be the least receptive 


education ined to 


are im 


neral 


teach English one period und social studies 


lto want to give two ate 


mrt cara a5 a ways has 


} plist 


here on the 
el 


suit 


lhe Cl FARING Hort 


certified in one area of human knowledge 
to master and to adapt the content and 
techniques of another area of knowledge 
in order that the whole child shall be more 
effectively served, is to demand more than 


many teachers close to retirement—and also 


many of the vounger teachers—are inter 


ested in doing 
On the other hand, there is much in gen 


eral education to satisfy the teacher who 


is primarily interested in developing human 


personalities, and who is not exclusively a 


single subject specialist From my experi 


ence, | am “sold” on general education, at 


least on the junior-highschool level, al 


though I have known some excellent teach 
! hr it off 


to try wt lor a year and to throw 
that general 


disgust. I believe, however, 


educauion is here to stay because it is a sin 


cere attempt to answer some of the short 


lucational offerings, be 


comings ot our 


cause it is better education, and because 


both pupils and teachers—once they have 


absorbed its philosophy sccm to preter 


more conventional and depart 


ext matter-only bill of tare 


Audio-Visual Aids? 


may mean that some 


reading en 
is There 
cannot he 
liwsemina 
educatron 
printed 
toe 


wit cw 


res do not seem 


tlant 

evaur 

s to read 

cannot be 
viems and courses 


in School 


will have read of (Che 
fim: See we ee 
educational tool and sure 
duning 
No. 
our 
ceeds or fails. To ask a teacher urained and mentalized su 
> 
’ 
| lhe New Illiteracy”: Abeucd by 
In on achive " the Aime of Education de the new tetacy hh 
Din «a nm © ta hat we ive to iw a viseua sits te 
pe wit! art of the “a pect of the problem wh 
wha ther tually arose a rooted faith u 
weet ably meant mics af moving pict 
" bas drawn atten t ave same effect 
gta f ta im whi he b whe luca ia stit 
ss thw ef of failure in fulf with nflatexst curr 
‘ ck cad at are ewalent telay 


THE PALMS: 


“But that’s $250!” groaned Miss Leatherby 


By ROSAMOND McPHERSON 


ITHOUT ANY announcement at all, the 
ion in Central High School sud- 
denly took on the appearance of a healthy 
jungle. Ten potted palms sprang up one 
morning where only one wilty fern had 
grown before 

Phe students accepted the palms without 
comment as part of the educational scene, 
and it is doubtful that even the PTA would 
have noticed, except that the president 
snagged one of her nylons on a branch one 
evening and asked in an acid tone where 
But the fac 


members sat back in the auditorium 


had those things come from 
ulty 
and admired the potted palms with min 


gle d 


feelings. Buying them had required a 
fiftvy-minute faculty meeting 

Miss Bellows, the principal, had marched 
into faculty meeting one morning with a 
potted palm in her hands. Rather, it was 
the stump of a club wrapped in frayed bur- 
lap, with paris green fronds jutting out 
from it at regularly spaced intervals. The 
whole affair grew out of a half-gallon green 
bucket 

Miss Bellows set the palm down on one 
of the front desks and stood beside it. “I 
that the fern 
which Miss Burns donated to us when her 


have been noticing lately 
mother died has been looking quite shabby 
It occurred to me the other day that our 
stage really needs a littl more dressing. I 
thought that potted palms would be nice.” 

The faculty observed the potted palm 


calmly. “How much do those things cost?” 


asked Miss Leatherby. Miss Leatherby was 
the treasurer of the school fund, chosen for 
the job because her motto was, “Whatsoever 
thou puttest in, thou shalt never take out.” 


“Thev are twenty-five dollars each.” 


The faculty broke out in little gasps. 
“How many do you think we would need?” 
asked the science teacher finally. 

Ihe principal shifted her stance to the 
one indicating determination. “One cer 
tainly wouldn't do at all, and I think that 
two would almost be worse than none. I 
think we really ought to have four.” 

“That's a hundred dollars!” gasped Miss 
Leatherby, clutching at her heart 


Miss Camelhair, the art teacher, got to 
her feet. “If you don't mind this interrup 


tion,” she began, “I have a comment or two 
to make.” Several of the faculty exchanged 
significant glances. She always had one or 
two comments to make. “I object strongly 
to buying four palms, because that would 
mean having two on a side, and to have two 
of anything is all out of proportion. It vio 
lates a principle of art.” Miss McSmith, the 
irrepressible dramatic-art teacher, gave an 
unmaidenly snort and stared pointedly at 
the embroidery on Miss Camelhair's bosom 
“What I mean is,” the art teacher strug- 
gled on, glaring at her colleague, “that in 
painting or in dress design or in dressing a 
stage, you can create beautiful effects with 
odd numbers, but not with even numbers. It 
would be much better to buy six palms and 
have three on a side. You can do something 
with three of anything, but not with two.” 
“But that would be a hundred fifty dol 
lars!” Miss Leatherby paled dangerously 
The 
committee stood up. “Before we go any fur 
ther with this discussion, I think we would 


chairman of the wavs and means 


do well to talk about how we are going to 
pay for these palms. We certainly can't de 
vote any of the general fund to such a pur 


pose, nor the athletic money, nor the 
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“hool paper money, nor the magazine sub 


scription 
True.” commented Muss Bellows. “Any 


lnxly have a suggestion that will not upset 


the routine of the « hool 


Mrs. Beamish held up her hand. “I 


vest that we use some money trom th 


ats fund 


rm ative 
Indeed 
We have to 


there by the 


nat snapped Miss Camelhaiu 


have 4 stained lass window 
and we it 


Mrs 


down room 


not going to put nt off any longer 
Beamish drew in her meck like a 


Well ventured Miss Haikolumbia 


suppose we ll have to take it out of the tax 


turth 


samp funds aml abar our project ol 


replacing the wekome mat the students 


were cut 
Miss Bellows 


took 


rooms, perhaps it would 


\ sple sugye stron! 


miled warmly Ii we thus palin 


sround to all the 


erm our age he students to bring im more 


tax starnps \re we ready tor a motion 
I he tea her stoxxl up cle 


Say 


throat. feel that wmnething at 
l vow the 


1 tow 


thes rest of 


ore 


cists 


The Cirarinc House 


ics department. “My father was a missionary 
in the *hilippines 
Then the air around here must be much 


Hale re 
look 


than the air at Lincoln! 
marked 


mighty healthy to me 


wor 


“Those palms at Lincoln 


The biology teacher shook his head. “In 
the first place, I'd like to say that if Lincoln 
High has real palms, then we wouldn't want 
After all, if we 


educational field in this 


them here at Central can't 


be leaders im the 


citv and have to go around copying what 


other schools do, then I say it's me to close 


our But I would like to add also that 


mors 
Limoln school has a greenhouse in connes 
tion with its biology department and they 
keep the palms in there between assemblies 
Now il we h 


ad i greenhouse we could prob 


tblv furnish tresh orchids for the teachers 
every dav. What I'd like to know is why does 


all che 


don't we yet 


Lincoln school vet 


Why 


ncw equipme nt 


some ol it once in 


iss He llows vlared Ive told you again 


ind again we are going & a new 


~ 


heating system this vear. It's costing the 


board of education $16,000 
blow much 
Miss l eatherby 

py for if t 

The principal pounded on the desk for 


4 greenhouse costs 


Would the 


would we ive to 


wou al 
board of 


ition 


quict Let's stick to the subject, ladies and 


en. I happen to know that a live 


potted palm costs about three times more 


than an artifwial one. Are we ready tor a 


other things to 
saul Muss Wasp ot the 
Id lke to ask 


clean 


itt TT he 


rtroent who 


} 
They are regular 


because we had 


iving room when I 


{ Satur 


to spend every 
vy vouth washing that old 
I would ie 


look 


my lite’ 


Personally much 
at another 


the rest 


= 
| 
you folks feel abou _ 
oby t to putts ll that mone, into 
les) im } mits Of any 
things, and then we go and foist of 
tation palms on the students What hind of i 
faculty shook their heads and others snorted I think there 
Ml t! buskethall coach, eomneuy depa 
l iH I usec! to keep these potte 
to tea they have genuine palms. Why had you thought of thay Ei 
coukin't we bury lust traps. Lhappen to hnow 
Now vou to know, Halk sand ne un the corner ol the 
Cjiark. the t teacher that a «how was a rl and It 
at mvihine as wate ia Morning oft 
I's ls of vears old hammer if I 
anal ped M Quincy tthe home cc onom pent ipalm 


“Naturally,” Miss Bellows replied, “the 
preservation and cleaning of the potted 
palms will be delegated to the dramatic-art 
department.” 

Miss Camelhair arose again. “When you 
get to looking at it, that tin bucket is cer 
tainly not artistic.” 

“The manual.-arts department could make 
some wooden containers for the buckets,” 
said Miss Bellows 

Mr. Clark stood up. “Personally, I think 
this is too big a problem to be settled at 
one faculty meeting. I suggest we appoint 
If they 
shopped around, they might be able to get 


a commuttee to study the situation 


a better price.” 

“What kind of palms do florists use for 
weddings?” asked somebody else. “Maybe 
we could rent them.” 

“Florists have greenhouses; they use real 
palms. They charge $25 to rent the palms 
It would be cheaper to buy them.” Miss 
Bellows obviously was beginning to lose 
patie het 

Mr. Hale had been examining the fronds 
on the palm. “Look,” he said, taking one 
out of its metal stem, “the fronds are re 
movable. I wonder if we could get some 
interchangeable fir branches and use them 
for Christmas trees, too? That would cut 
down on the expense.” 

Miss McSmith laughed. Miss Bellows be 
“Definitely not!’ she 


gan to lift her voice 


snapped. “If there is objection to having 
palms and Christmas trees, then | suggest 
that we do away with the Christmas trees 
and use the palms for Christmas decora 
After all, 


country, and the palm is more suited to it 


tions, too Palestine is a desert 
than fir urces.” 
“Palms would just not look like Christ 
said Mrs. Beamish 
Palestine isn’t desert. 
Hale 


The three kings came on camels.” Miss 
Bellows “You 


mas 
either,” added 
“It's a very fertile country.” 
always sec 


said palms on 


Christmas cards with camels.” 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Here's that Central High faculty of 
Miss McPherson's again. This time they 
are embroiled in the problem of what 
to do to replace the frowsy potted fern 
that languished on the auditorium 
Stage. The author teaches in Stivers 
High hool, Dayton, Ohio, 


“Maybe we should buy some artificial 


Christmas tees instead,” suggested Miss 
McSmith. 
Miss Bellows sniffed. “Palm trees are 


much more suited for stage decoration than 
Chiistmas trees. And they would look nice 
for Easter assemblies, too. Palm Sunday, vou 
know. And that proves they had palms in 
Palestine because they strewed branches on 
the road to Jerusalem.” 

Mr. Matthews, who always dozed his way 
through every faculty meeting, suddenly 
blinked awake. “Did you say we were going 
to have an assembly on Palm Sunday?” he 
asked. “I'm against it.” 

“Will somebody please make a motion?” 


asked Miss Be! ke ws 


ing into the building now, and we can't af 


The students are com 


ford to have any more screws taken out of 
the desks. We are ‘way over our allowance 
already 

“I move we appoint a committee to study 
‘said Mr. Hale 
“That is not the right motion. I want a 


the question further 


motion to buy potted palms! That's why 
we had this meeting—to buy potted palms!” 
“I move we buy ten potted palmis—five 
on a side,” said Miss McSmith 
“Second 
Camelhair. 


the motion!” shouted Miss 


announced Miss Bel 
lows. “Faculty dismissed!” 


“Motion passed! 


“But that’s two hundred and fifty dol 
lars!” croaked Miss Leatherby 

Miss Bellows picked up the potted palm 
and marched triumphantly from the meet 


ing 
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TRIGGER WORDS: 
They Start the Themes Rolling 


By 
FLIZABETH PILANT 


shy static ruNCcTION of a theme title is 
| to indicate what is to be described, cis 
cussed 


narrated. Then the title is some 


thing of a signboard at the crossroads of 
But 
theme titles can have a dynamu quality as 


hi oft 


that get things moving just as if they were 


composition a 


stationary mdicator 


story 


starters clues 


trigger words 
also the fret lines in the essay 


iy using conversational key words and 
phrases to tee off with, students can make 
bull 
talking to the and 
task of work. We are all 


with students who can talk 


an casicr transition from tree flowing 


more labored 


formal written 


famuliar “your 


um off on almost any subject on the play 


ground, but are stricken “dumb” in the 


lassroom wi 


en writith@ time arrives Few 
would question that mental blockages choke 
off written « MD position long after they have 
been cleared for conversational Purposes 
It may easily be that we teachers unduly 
the differences between good 
talking to the detriment of 
stuclenits 


oul Perhaps we are 


double 


trving to 


maintain a rigid literary standard 


for writing and conversation long after most 


the differences } ive been minimised by 


master literary craftsmen. Today the pen 


ttres has swung a long way 
f Dr Johnson's ume, 
yple were supposed to 
as if they were 

ting NX rwacdavs mit 

for conversational 

seem that they are but 
ring The ane 
the reminiscence 


¢ folk metaphor 


folksy 


writers 


the clincher—all are featured by 


who strive for verisimilitude and 


vigor 

At any rate it is obvious that as teachers 
we have a duty to make as easy as possible 
the transition from talking to writing for 
The latter think talking is 


our students 


only natural, enjoyable, and indispensable 


to living, while writing is to them but an 
unnecessary vexation unposed upon them 
by vindictive teachers 

In order to ease the transition to writing, 
I have effectively used as suggested theme 
titles such story-starters as these 


That time | thought | was a goncr 
That time I got what was coming to me 
If I had only known then what I do now 
Was 1 glad to get out of there! 

He fell for it like a ton of bricks 

Il wouldn't have beliewed it if I hadn't seen it 
That pinned his cars back 

It's smal! world 

There's a first time for evervthing 
Did I have me a good time’ 

1 haven't figured that one out yet 


Did my cars burn 


FDITOR'S NOTE 


Many students 
when st's 
Pilant 


producing an early 


seem to freeze up 
Dr. 
has developed a method for 
thaw such 


rust lists of pos 


time to write a theme 


than 
Hlev 


more 
composition starter 
vernacular phrases which she 
teaches at 

Muncae 
of the 


imerican 


The author 
Teachers Colleg 


executive secretary 


resuils 


on 


Youth 


dulum of 
: from the standards 
when educated px case ] 
on lished shle fof 
writing iryete tists are 
beat Known writers 
Ball St 
ake it Ind 
: talking to us or it Neto’! 6mm: 
cote. the verbal exc! Folklore for HEE 
the yoke thee parable 
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Triccer Worps: 


Did that burn me up! 

If you think that was bad! 

There is no end to the colloquial compo- 
that teachers and students 
The essential idea is to pick 


sition starters 


can draw up 
out terms ordinarily used in conversation to 
introduce a story or to carry the talk one 
step further. You can pick to suit the grade 


level, from first grades to college composi- 
tion, Again, for every such expression there 
are many colloquial expressions that can 


be used alternatively. As with any other 


Tury Srarr THe THemes ROLLING 


teaching device, it can be overdone. 

I have found that the use of such ver- 
nacular titles not only makes it easier for the 
student to get started writing, but also that 
it is likely to lead to more interesting, sim 
ple, and direct style, charged with a liver 
sense of communication and persuasive pur 
pose. It encourages the student to write 
about something he already knows some 
thing about. The compositions are not only 
for the student they are 


casicr to write, 


easier for the teacher to read and enjoy 


United Nations: An All-School Concern at 
Bloom High 


The social-studies teachers in a secondary school 
have greater responsibility than others to present 
the United Nations for formal study. English teach 
ers may contribute through encouraging the writ 
ing of compositions relating to United Nations 
topics and by directing reading and oral composi 
tion toward the subject of world peace. Joint efforts 
by English and social studies teachers, particularly 
in the core-curriculum projects, can be very effec 
tive 

Teachers in most subject fields may teach the 
stage in their 


cannot 


Lnited Nations concept at some 


programs. Physical.science teachers effec 


tively deal with atomic energy without studying 


The 
effects of atomic energy on life as studied in biol 


its use in peace and war and its control 


ogy lead to the subject of control. Feeding the 


population of the world leads into areas in which 
the United Nations organizations play an impor 


tant part. In the fine arts, students enjoy an in 


ternational language and the appeal of beauty 


from many nations. In mathematics the teacher 


helps students to know the thinking of men of 


lands. Illustrations drawn from 
fhe lis of 


calls for the inclusion of material on world peace 


many might be 


othet study in which effective teaching 


All social studies areas at whatever level are ex 


cellent laboratories not only for the teaching of 


principles but alo for carrying out activities re 
lated to the United Nations 
School assemblies are ideal for large group pres 


entation and study The Spanish Club in our 


school has put on a number of assemblies showing 
the customs of people living in Latin America. On 
other occasions, speakers have addressed the stu 
dent body on subjects dealing directly with the 
contribution of the United Nations to world peace 

School organizations such as the United Nations 
Club, the Girls’ League, the Spanish Club, and the 
Latin Club 


sanding is 


Retter world under 
Bundle 
put on during United Nations Week, this 


have contributed 


promoted cach year by a 
Drive 
in cooperation with the “Save the Children Federa 
tien.” 

The United Nations Club, formerly the 59 Club 
grew out of a faculty student commitice formed to 
United Nations 
talk by Mr 
Eidridge, a group of students visited the 
office of the 


United Nations 


plan activities for “Know Your 
Week 


James A 


October 11-45, After a 
Asexciation for 
With 


head of the social studies 


midwest American 
which is located in Chicago 
Miss Margaret Norman 


department, as sponsor, they became the nucleus 


of the dub which meets regularly. In its second 
Carn 
This sum 
to be waed 
in buving supplies for a school in Italy 

club 


mertings im the 


year, the members organized an all school 
$79.96 


was sent to “American Relief for Italy 


val of Nations.” which netted 


Among other activities of the have been 


participation in student mid west 


offices in Chicago, attending lectures by Profesor 
McKeon at the University of Chicago, and sponsor 
ing exhibits of United Nations materials at Bloom 


Hasoww H. Mercaty in The Phi Delta Kappan 
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Life Adjustme 


nt for 


THEIR STOMACHS 


y 
HENRY ] 


ADAMS 


AVING il of material on 


Life 


on 


READ A great 


Adjustment education in the past 


year two and used much of it in one way 


or another, | have come to wonder whether 


we are not barking up the wrong tree mn 


our emphasis on this latest movement in ed 
doubts were crystallized by 


ol these 
recently by 


lise ussion 


a comment made my aun 


teacher in the macdst of we 


having about health and safety ation 


le isure 
It 


be 


home and family living, “how to use 


wisely and simular courses. Said 


lay 


would 


thre 


resentful about 


stuctents tox 


ch 


seems to me that our are 


ing taughe thi when attended 


we be able 


\l 


«howl it was assumed 


to final owt for samme 


they are beine train 


tl solu 


ad 


mat they know just what 


my oblem that armes tor 


been iily presented in 


expect 


l 


dloube 


rancs one fundamental 


namely we putting a futile at 


correct in 


contront 


imswet 


stment 


enables 
A particuls 


nel 


never be solved to his comple te satistac tion? 


As the old classical writer puts it 


Oh Neptune, you may save my ship you may sumk 


may come, I will hold the rudder 


true 


This is the only kind of life adjustment 
It is the job 
hold the 


How can this best be done 


that ws tounded on a solid base 
ot education to prepare pupils to 
rudder true 

This brings us back to the doubts about 
It doesn't seem 
deal of 


this material merely dehne the particular 


Life Adjustment education 


to be the answer. Doesn't a great 


problem and leave the still bewildered 


teacher and pupil hanging im midair, with 
the former unable to furnish a solution and 
latter thereby frustrated than be 


how 


the more 


fore thus complicated contemporary 


society, many real answers have been 


found to many of these problems? How can 


mn adult world which is itself maladjusted 


guide its vouth to proper solutions for cur 


In many 


rent und personal conflicts 


s like driver tramming, satety educa 


lt home and family living, what sig 


oeress has anvone made in bride 


ep chasm between knowing what 


ould be done and actually doing u 


re a5 easy a8 to know what were 


hurches and poor men's 


Asa 


Adjustment 


as it was in tboo 


Life 


cases the means by 


matter fact, are not 
whic h 

clifty ult 


lisouraging but still vital task of teaching 


murses inf many 


schools escape from the and 


UNTespormsive 


pupils material in the fi ids 


2q2 


my ship 
whate'cr 
tien hes cot 
sub yer 
swers to all of life's difhculues in place of 
on, 
ulequate trams n the methads and pro 
cedures af solving such problems as thes 
If the summer to the preceding question 
do 
, lo, chapels had been cy 
sible cach t ie situatoon cifter 
ert trom every ther situation amd thus? 
quires an en ly different 
Is not tr fe a matter of 
ani inne? sitet arn! rewngit etult which 
niual to stay m tor 
yhblem even th uy ire 


Lire ApyusTMENT FoR 


of English, science, mathematics, and social 
studies which is still needed, even in 1950, 
for a satisfactory adjustment to life’s many 
requirements? 

If Life-Adjustment education isn’t the 
complete answer, what other approach can 
the schools make to the task of preparing 
pupils “to hold the rudder tue” come what 
may? The answer to this question is closely 
related to a number of other questions. 
They Why 
Life-Adjustment education? Why this sud 


are: this sudden demand for 
den lack of adjustment in our populations 
Is it because the demands of our times are 
more complicated than ever before in his- 
tory? We like to think so, but it is ques 
tionable whether the problems of the day 
are any more exacting, baffling, or depress- 
ing than those of many other eras in his- 
tory, What has happened, then, which 
makes our population so in need of Life 
Adjustment education? 

In my opinion, the answer lies not in the 
magnitude of the problems which face us, 
but rather in what has happened to our 
bodies in the last twenty-five or thirty years 
The answer is not primarily mental and 
intellectual but rather physical and bio 
chemical. Written on the records by well. 
authenticated research is the answer for all 
to read, but those records are not in the 
professional educational literature or, ex 
cept in a very inadequate amount, in the 
Life-Adjustment materials. They are in the 
medical journals and the theses in the fields 
of biology and chemistry and allied sub 
yee ts 

The human body was created with its 
own adjusting mechanisms. These mecha- 


nisms are a wonderfully interwoven and 


interconnected system of brain tissues, 


nerve fibres, and a chain of delicately 


centers of ad 
justment in the human body, like all the 


adjusted glands. These 


rest of its structure, depend for their proper 


functioning upon adequate nourishment. 
They have a very particular need for the 
collection of vitamins which belong to the 
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B complex group—riboflavin, nicotinic acid, 
thiamine chloride, and the rest 
teen in all have been discovered 


Some 
There may 
be others. Given proper food, the matter of 
adjustment will be taken care of from with 
in for most of us. We will be able to “hold 
the truce” the Creator 
planned our bodies so that they had the 


rudder because 
necessary machinery for this purpose 
However, we have not given our bodies 
this “proper food.” For well over a quarter 
of a century, our population—particularly 
adolescents, who have the greatest need for 
well-fed adjusting mechanisms—have been 
getting less and less of all the vitamins, es 
pecially the B group. The rise of the soda 
fountain the soft-drink 
cream and cokes have be 


and business has 
meant that ice 
come more and more the staple article of 
diet. 

As satisfactory as these may be to the 
palate and as adequate as source of carbo 
hydrate energy, they are entirely lacking in 
B vitamins and many other food essentials 
Formerly, before the Age of Ice Cream, the 
need for energy was supplied largely by 
products made of wholewheat flour, pat 
ticularly bread. This flour was rich in the 


all-essential B vitamins. Today, as we all 
know, even when flour products are eaten, 


they are made from flours processed in ways 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Adams takes a long, clinical look 
at our present Life Adjustment pro- 
gram, and feels that it isn't complete 
that something wu lacking. He gives the 
program some painful nudges in the 
ribs with his elbow, and then tests a 
couple of punches just above the belt. 
“Ah,” he says, “there's trouble—a 
weak stomach.” He believes that the 
very basis of the Life Adjustment struc 
ture should be nutrition education— 
that realistic life adjustment begins 
with the alimentary canal. Mr. Adams 
ts principal of Ellsworth Memorial 
High School, East Windsor Hill, Conn, 


if 
{ 
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which remove most of the B vitamins. 
The net result of all this is to weaken the 
adjusting powers of the individuals of 
American society at a time when the prob 
lems of the day require a superabundance 


maladjustment in turn has led to the move 


ol mental and emotional stability 
ment for more guidance and more life ad 
justment to help our population cope with 
the complexities of comtemporary civiliza 
uion with which they are finding themselves 
unable to grapple successfully 

Life Adjustment education has many con 
tributions to make to our educational pat 
tern which will become a permanent part 
of it, no doubt, but its one great weakness 
is its emphasis on the effects rather than the 
causes of our present difhculties 

Might not schools get better results with 
in the sxhool and turn out better adjusted 
graduates, if they gave increasing attention 
to some life adjustment of the stomach? 
Why don't we begin to experiment with 
controlled groups fed daily rations of syn 

germ 
out 


thet vitamins, wheat powdered 


brewer's yeast, etc. m cafeterias and 


health classes? Should we not divert funds 


from Life-Adjustment materials to Lile 
Adjustment foods? 
An army marches on its stomach and so 


does a civilization. Give our people proper 


Book Aucti« 


a sure tre 


reading 


wu «th of 


especially with the slower groups I make 
weually ten of 
all of 


exciting 


con more than the number im the clas 


charactervred by the word 


cading ev t amd the beoks go to « classroom 


ome to the library, and then we 


Al wah | have to 


auctioneer, the class fominates someone 


Hie duty in to 


keep a record 


och tek bw Mamping 


ng 


In order 


I merely hold it up and 


Poe 
give ‘ “avey of 


its plot such as 


com 


The Civaninc House 


diets and many of the problems of safe 
driving, home and family living, frictions 
and tensions between groups, and similar 
situations would disappear as major points 
of emphasis. This would happen because 
there would be such a multilateral improve 
ment in the mental and emotional controls 
of such large segments of our population 
that correct adjustment to life's demands 
would be the typical pattern of conduct 
and only a minority would then be mal. 
adjusted 

Prue life adjustment comes from within 
and is based on a sound mind in a sound 
body. Sound minds and sound bodies are 
being shown to be more and more a matter 
of biochemistry. And successful bio-chem 
istry for any given individual is essentially 
a matter of proper diet. When our chickens 
or chinchillas show signs of maladjustment, 
we alter their feeding programs, but when 
our children show such signs somebody 
prepares a new series of pamphiets on “ad 
justment.” Isn't i time to give their stom 
achs some life adjustment for a change and 
see if well nourished individuals, properly 
educated in the knowledge, abilities, skills, 
and attitudes of the best of our traditional 
education, can't make their own life ad 
justments successfully and thus “hold the 
whatever may come? 


rudder true’ 


ms: Sure-Fire 


bination of 


The 


person who buve this book is in for a big surprise 


mystery, adventure, and humor 


when he discovers what lay hidden im an African 


jungle for over two thousand years!” Usually there 
im a gon! response of hands and the book is sold to 
the person getting his up first. I never push a book 
for which there is not an immediate demand since 
the whole idea back of these auctions is not to force 
the students to read but rather to lead them subtly 
Thus 


wonderful rapport between students and librarian, 


green pastures meth’ makes for 


for they thoroughly enjoy the whole affair, from 
the “Going, going, gone 
sold 


to the bang of the gavel 
hook i Mary Lins 


Fdu 


cach in California 


Journa 


u 
an 
te che 
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NOON ACTIVITIES: 


Effective Schedule of Lunch, Recreation 


By BRUCE ALLINGHAM 


or A LONG time schools have been at- 
Pans to solve the socalled “noon- 
hour problem”—in other words, what to do 
with students who remain in or near the 
building at lunch time. The problem has 
been accentuated of late years, furthermore, 
by the expansion of hot-lunch programs and 
cafeterias. 

Added to this is the fact that parents, in- 
creasingly, seem to encourage pupils not 
to come home even reasonably short dis 
tances for lunch; in this way Mother's plans 
for the bridge luncheon or the club meeting 
or the shopping trip downtown need not be 
interrupted. Thus the school is again asked 
to assume more and more of the supervision 
of the child, supervision and attention 
which parents formerly accepted without 
question as their job. 

In general, schools seem to have devel- 
oped one of two philosophies: (1) Keep all 
the students at school, feed them in the 
lunchroom or cafeteria in “shifts,” but per- 
mit no relaxation or recreation time to in- 
terrupt the routine, or (2) insist that every 
student within a certain radius of the school 
go home for lunch, allow those living at 
greater distances to eat under close teacher 
supervision—in the lunchroom or a desig: 
nated area, restrict activities to a minimum 

in other words, discourage their staying at 
the school, and just tolerate those who must 
remain. 

The writer has studied this problem for 
many years, has found a number of varia- 
tions of the two philosophies, and has final 
ly worked out a program which has proved 
highly successful in two schools under his 
administration. 


At Fort Morgan, Colo., Junior-Senior 


High School (six-year high school, enrol 
ment 850) about 50 per cent of the students 
came by buses from an outlying rural area 
of over 300 square miles. About 500 stu 
dents, rural and urban, ate hot lunches in 
the cafeteria; approximately 150 brought 
They all had to be taken 
care of at the school at noon 

At Benjamin Franklin High School of 
Cedar Rapids, la. (six-year school, enrol 
ment 1,350), almost 1,000 pupils of all levels 


sack lunches also 


eat in the school lunchroom and remain at 
the school during the noon hour, And this 
is the way we have developed our program; 
it is similar to the Fort Morgan plan, but 
more highly developed 

It should be understood, first of all, that 
I feel that boys and girls who are expected 
to work diligently in classes for six hours a 
day need more than a 20-minute lunch pe 
riod at noon, with no real opportunity for 
relaxation or at least a change in activities 
They need to get their thoughts away from 
class work and into some other activity, 
either as a participant or as a spectator; 
then they are more likely to come back to 
afternoon classes refreshed and better able 
to concentrate on the task at hand 

Furthermore, I believe that there should 
be some definite time during the day when 
boys and girls can be guided in developing 
reasonable and intelligent group behavior 
in situations other than 
traditionally autocratic 


those found in 
There 


should be opportunity for pupil-teacher co 


classrooms 


operative planning and administration of a 
variety of activities. Boys and girls must get 


real experience in assuming responsibility 
toward one another and in developing a 
habit of self-discipline. Furthermore, they 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


4 plan of scheduling noon-hour a 
trnties which Mr. Allingham has found 
to be “highly successful” in two differ 
ent high schools under his administra 
tion is explained im this article. He 
that high-school students 
need something more at noon than 20 
minutes off for bolting their lunches 
(If you doubt that you might try asking 
your students.) Mr. Allingham 1s prin 
cipal of Franklin High School, Cedar 
Rapids la 


maintains 


must learn to decide what is the right thing, 
the considerate thing to do—and then do it 

\t Benjamin Franklin the upper-grade 
Senate and the lower grade Council are the 
Ihe 


the more powerful body of the two—has 


governing bodies of the school Senate 


five laculty members as regular voting mem 
bers, along with approximately 45 student 


representatives. The principal works closely 


with these groups in planning all school a« 


tivities, and they are definitely not 


con 


sidered extracurricular “clubs” of minor im 


portance. An indication of this is the fact 


that the regular bi-weekly meetings of the 
Senate rarely last less than 444 hours, too 


many things of a major nature need to be 


thoroughly discussed with 


pupil-teacher 


principal viewpoints before appropriat 


ind positive action can be taken 


Thus, by developing much of the noon 


program through these governing bodies 


we are able to avoid the appearance of for 


ing a ready made plan upon the students 


And we need them active and positive help 


to assure the willing cooperation of the stu 


dent incl victuals and as KTOU ps 


According to our theory, the noon hour 


becomes ty, an “activity period.” 


Through our system of Cooperative plan 


ming, Organizational meetings, committee 


mectings of various sorts, and purely recrea 
tional activities are scheduled and planned 


in advance. I he students who are scheduled 


to participate in a noon activity are ac- 
corded the privilege of leaving their classes 
ten minutes early, to go through the lunch 
(Our 
11:45; they check out at 11°45.) 

Scheduled 
started at 


line regular noon dismissal time is 


noon activities are usually 
12:00 noon and continue until 
12:45, all meetungs and recreational games 
automatically close at that time, to allow 
students to report to afternoon classes at 
12:45. Lhe Senate and Council are the only 
organizations which may continue meetings 
beyond 12:45 

All students eat in the school lunchroom, 
which seats only 295. Hence, there are two 
serving lines, and students 


may stand in 


line and wait to be served, or they may 


watch various recreational activities, and eat 
later in the noon period 
We 


scheduled noon activities, each supervised 


have nine recreational centers for 
by a teacher as part of his or her daily 
teaching load. These centers present more 
active sports, such as volleyball, basketball, 
and wrestling, as well as less strenuous games 


of table tennis, shuffleboard, aerial darts. 


archery, and the like. We also have ‘quiet 


game’ rooms for chess, checkers, dominoes, 
canasta, bridge, and pitch. In good weather 
during the spring and fall we have sched 
uled softball and tennis tournaments out 
dloors in the play areas. Social dancing is 
also scheduled regularly 

There are 


recreational singing groups 


which meet with 


once or twice a week 
teacher direction but with student organiza 
tion and planning. Incidentally, all other 
recreational activities are also planned and 
supervised cooperatively 

Films, both educational and purely rec 
reational, are shown frequently at noon in 
the Lattle Theater by various school organ 


vations 


The reader can see that all this activity 


involves a 


tremendous amount of careful 


planning and scheduling, The scheduling 
itself is done by a committee of the Senate 


Each afternoon at 4:00 o'clock (the dead 


Noon Activitres: Errecrive Scurpute oF RECREATION 


line) they check all proposed activities for 
the coming day to eliminate conflicts of a 
major nature; then they prepare the sched- 
ule, which is mimeographed as a daily morn- 
ing bulletin to be read and posted in each 
homeroom the first thing the next day 
There are no teachers on police duty in 
the building or on the playgrounds. There 
is no need for them. Students are constantly 
being “sold” on the plan by other students 
who appreciate the opportunity to develop 


self-reliance, a cooperative approach to all 


activities, and a considerate and helpful 
attitude toward others. They are asked to 
conduct themselves in the building and on 
the campus in such a way that they can say 
to themselves, “This is the fair and honest 
The burden of considerate 
behavior is on the individual student. 


thing to do.” 


The results have been highly gratifying 


ENGLISH CLASSROOM 


lish teacher should have a permanent 


The high-school Eng- 
classroom 
of his own, equipped with the facilities he neers 
for conducting all of his classes, and available to 


him during his free time for conferences with 


students. On 
of New 


representative universities in 6 states agreed, in a 


this point, q state teachers colleges 


Jersey and the education departments of 


study recently made by the New Jersey Association 
Fnglish But 
New Jersey Educational 


ot Teachers of 
Walker in 


2:°, of the senior high sxhools of New Jersey pro 


save Marion § 


Rewew, only 


vide every teacher with a room of his 


English 
own, according to replies received from 1to6 schools, 
in which teachers. In the 


of the schools, some or all of the English 


there are English 
other 79°; 


teachers must “travel” about the building to meet 


their classes 


Forroa’s Nove Good, bad, indifferent, or im 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa 
We think be interested in brief, 
unqualined summaries of some main pomts in some 
Lack of space prohibits much ex 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy oF 
conclustveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
ttudy 


from readers wei 


of the findings 
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Teachers other than those with noon ac. 
tivity supervision duties are free to relax and 
visit over their lunches. As an example, 
where formerly 16 teachers were required to 
supervise the lunchroom itself each noon, 
now one teacher handles it. Four student 
mess sergeants assist in seating students so 
that there may be a minimum of delay, 
but students are actually encouraged to re 
lax and take their time as much as possible. 
It is really surprising how grateful they are 
for this absence of “bustle” and tension. 

The among 
summed up in the statement made by one 
recently as several of them sat cating in the 
now quiet, orderly, and cheerful lunchroom 


reaction teachers may be 


“I never dreamed I'd be able to sit here 
and enjoy a meal in this room. It's so quiet 
and comfortable and friendly, and the kids 


actually seem to like us to be here.’ 


BRITANNICA: There are about go00 articles 
in the current edition of the Encyclopardia Britan 
Journal of Fdu 


sme 


nica, savs Paul Kruse in Peabody 


catvon, and they contain words. In 


case you care how far those words would stretch if 
And 


only 


laid end to end, it's S44 feet, or miles 
since the first edition was published in 1771 
5 persons are known to have read the Britannica 


through in its entirety 


WORLD HISTORY 


North Dakota~and Alaska, require courses in world 


Only 2 states— Missouri and 
history for graduation from high «xhool—“a sar 
thing revelation.” say James |. Hogan and Nancy F 
With the U. §. the 
foremost power in the world today, the 


Hogan in The Social Studies 
authors 
state, and with world emphasis on internationaliem 
and world that 


the neces 


“a sad pote 
educational leaders fail to comprehend 


cooperation, it i 


sity of teaching world relations 
are no 


In 5 tates there 


Mate requirements of any wxial stodics 


courses for graduation from high «xhool. The only 


social-studies requirement in states is 
history 
their 
social 


world history 


At this point we have 28 sates left. and 


requirement is related 


include 


history “and 


studies”—which do not specifically 
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OUR PAMPERED 
TEEN-AGERS 


By 
LOUISE |. WALKER 


00 MANY (rills, too many thrills” have 
become commonplace criticisms of the 
secondary school Lhese activities are only 
symptoms of a very deeply seated practice 


which needs examination and evaluating 


Why doesn't the public wake up to the fact 


that our schools are coddling young people? 
In my judgment, such a charge would be 
umely and easily justihed if one considers 
the treatment given the average child of 
teen age 

Except in his social affairs, the ordinary 
highschool student is very dependent and 
helpless. His powe and sophistication in so 
cial situations far surpass those of his parents 
To be sure 
I fear 


oped oftentimes at the expense of industry, 


at his age these qualities are 


admuable, vet are being devel 
perseverance, and excellence of perform 
ature 

Reyarcdless ot the subject the whole edu 
cational process has been painless and some 
what saccharine. The teacher must convert 
the English lesson into a crossword puzzle, 
the memorization of a foreign-language vo 
cabulary into a ball game, and the history 
mignment into a movie or radio program 
it he hopes to hold the attention of his stu 
dents. Many educators have become so lax 


and maudlinty sympathetic that thev 


loath to ask 


are 
students to use the dictionary 


In fact, the eclitors of some textbooks have 


imterlined Shakespeare's plays with an easy 


vaxabulary or have defined all the words 


which might require the use of a dictionary 


in footnotes on the page for the convenience 


ol these ie cw bows at girls 


Certainly no one would discredit the use 


of anv method or device which would make 


the learning process more pleasurable and 


profitable, but the elimination of all difh- 
culties is enervating to scholastic growth and 
character building. 

Too often at the first sign of difhculty, 
the average adolescent rushes to his instruc 
tor and shamelessly throws the responsi 
bility for his work on his teacher's 
shoulders. Let's stop being nursemaids to 
these appealing sixteen-year-olds. If we as 
teachers and parents do not see to it that 
the student learns very early that acquiring 
an education is an arduous task, we are 
guilty of non-performance of our duty. Re 
gardless of the advertisements foisted upon 
a gullible public, promising to teach stu 
dents to play the piano in twenty lessons, 


failed 


ever claimed that his ability was acquired 


we have to hear any musician who 
by such an easy and painless performance 
Drudgery is not inspiring, but the ability to 
grapple and struggle with a problem has 
given to the world the contributions of the 
Cures, Walter Reed, and Thomas Edison 

Many 


what 


studies have been made to ascer 


tain business men expect of high 
«hool graduates and what their reactions 
are to these students. The almost universal 
indictment is, “A beginner will not accept 
responsibility and obey orders.” Have we 
any right to expect that he will? Certainly 
a boy or girl will find plenty of excuses for 
his shortcomings. When John, who is re 
sponsible for a part in an assembly pro 
gram, fails to appear and later rather non- 


clock 


bus,” 


chalantly states, “My alarm didn't 


ring’ or “I missed the and when 
Helen fails to prepare a report for a class 
project and then offers the excuse, “I for 
got,” it is time that they be made to realize 


the signihcance of their failures, their care 
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Our 


lessness, and their lack of responsibility. 
Gone from our philosophy of education 
is such a term as “sense of duty.” If this 
philosophy, omitting a sense of duty, 
worked universally and no housewife ever 
prepared breakfast, no physician responded 
to a call, no fireman rushed to the scene 
of a fire, and no teacher hurried into the 
classroom unless he was in the mood, what 
would happen? Engineers, postmen, bus 
drivers, ministers, and the world’s other 
workers are prompted not by a passing 
fancy or whim but rather by a strong sense 
of responsibility and duty. Yet according 
to the prevailing philosophy of education, 
children should not as a rule be required 
to do anything. We as teachers are supposed 
to make everything so attractive to the 
growing child that he will choose to do 
voluntarily what he ought to do. Later, 
according to this theory, he will force him- 
self to assume responsibility because of pre 
vious satisfaction. Personally, | have known 
very few growing boys who were so at- 
tracted by a beautiful bathroom with snowy 


white towels, fragrant soap, and perfumed 
bath crystals that they chose to wash and 


bathe without considerable solicitation, ad- 
monitions, and commands from their par- 
ents. Most of us as young people have 
needed direction and prodding 

Many parents believing this silly phi 
losophy have tried it, and upon failure to 
get the anticipated results have blamed 
themselves for not being clever enough to 
make the jobs sufficiently attractive. Im 
mediately they have rushed out in search of 
bait. I wondering 
whether as teachers and parents it wouldn't 
be honest and more kind to explain to 
these growing children that life is made up 
of responsibilities and duties. Some are 


more alluring am 


glamorous; others are only tolerable. 
Washing dishes, peeling potatoes, making 
beds, tending the furnace, and removing 
the ashes or doing homework assignments 
for school are not likely to give a delight. 
ful thrill and may even be monotonous, 
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but they are tasks which must be done for 
the well-being of all. Have we not been 
forgetting that self-discipline does not grow 
like a mushroom, but maturates with the 
slowness of a century plant? 

Of course, we do not cultivate a sense of 
duty in students by exhorting or by nag 
ging them, We can see that the students 
do certain things which they are able to 
do. We can plan their assignments so that 
they will do them with as liule trouble 
and as much satisfaction as possible. Yet 
regardless of their alibis and resistance, 
they must do them. When we refuse to cod 
die and pamper these winsome children, 
they begin to grow. 

Furthermore, as teachers we too often ac 
cept a student's feeble cflort for accom 
plishment. Since the business world doesn't 
pay the individual for his good intentions 
but rather for his achievements, let's teach 
a sense of responsibility and insist upon a 
creditable performance while the student is 
still in school 

Often in our efforts to make learning 
pleasurable and the school attractive, we 
have neglected the tool subjects. The criti 
cism is justly made by college faculties that 
the average freshman cannot read, write, 
or spell. It is the unusual high-school grad. 
uate who can compose clear, pointed para 
graphs made up of correctly spelled, vivid 
sentences, Few can read simple, direct lan- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 
Miss Walker grants that schooling 
should be as pleasurable as possuble to 
the young. But she thinks that we have 
made secondary education so painless 
and saccharine that ut has become “en- 
ervating to scholastic growth and char 
acter building.” The high schools, she 
feels, should be sufficiently “like real 
life” to get teen-agers ready to face the 
duties and responsibilities they will 
meet when they leave our portals. Miss 
Walker teaches in the Department of 
English, Western Michigan College of 

Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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guage with complete understanding. The 
that 
he failed to learn how to study in high 


average freshman will readily admit 


“hoo! Comequently, he comes to college 


with an undisciplined mind and inade- 
quate preparation in the tool subjects 
There are numerous factors which might 
account for these disabilities. Some of them 
Many doubtful 


behind the-scene 


cannot be easily remedied 


«hool procedures and 
practices explain why teachers often fail to 


accomplish thew tasks with these students 


One Magazine 


im teasing 


hee 


hew spa per 


provision of teaching aids by 


and maygasine publis ems has been a 


companied by some very Uluminating studies. and 


has developed some useful new techniques lt has 


low attention on some new probicis 


and on new phases of old ones. Some, like the pure 


wivertising motive, are cass to ilentify. Another 


may tee lew ¢ lent 


We 
otters of 


heel be wary lest the highly attractive 
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hee 
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Yet the fact remains that teachers in their 
efforts to make the learning process wholly 


painless often resort to such anemic prac 


tues and procedures that the students lose 
4 normal 
student will respond to a real problem. He 


interest and the desire to learn 


is not helpless. With sufhcient encourage 
ment, he will struggle with the difhcult and 
make a praiseworthy effort. In his heart, he 
respects the one who makes him work. Why 
not, then, leave the coddling for those in 
swaddling clothes? 


> 


Is Not Enough! 


by men prominent on both sides of this very high 
feme 


Ihe proceedings of the United Nations Security 


Council are often front-page mews, but the stu 


dent reading headlines often does not know much 
about the complex activities being directed by UN 


commissions all ower the world. He needs to know 


the differing functions of the four magazines de 


voted to the work of the United Nations Speci 


Nations 
differs 


cplly, he ought to know how the United 


Bulletin, wit its official sponsorship from 
the #xial, and eco 


broader ducussons of literary 


mmc conditions in the UN nations presented in 
United Nations World 


I he leaves 


the 


student who high xhool with an 


acjuaintance limited to the mass-circulation maga 


ines may never know that there are two standard 


comumer services with monthly bulletins and an 


nual buving guides, which rate brands and tell him 


what to expect in cach. Throughout his life, he 


will need draw clear distinction between recom 


mendations made by organizations which use no 


advertiung and the medals and certifwates awarded 


to praxducts advertised in magazines making the 


awards 
It is hewh time that careful attention be de 
voted to the provision of a rich and varied maga 


For 


ightful 


ame fare for the students in our high schools 


most offen in magazines that the 


m acquires the bases for his judement about 


rte affairs, and we can ill afford to let our 


tudents leave hig wel without acquaintance 


will enable them to under 


behind the 


K 


purposes com 


Maarm in 
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me text methxl m the teaching 
he 
weve: de not grow out of the ordered 
study of one subject 
shee the best texts But whether ( 
plete dependence on one publication 
im held post ome auth 
| 
ntormation 
And it is hardly conceivable that (hoe 
| ect clear e of. for example, the 
vf © American people unless they read the 
4 presents mere Socsal Pducetion 


THE REPEATERS: 


An English Experiment in Salvation 


By 
NELLE ALEXANDER 


— NoT Loup but deep, usually greet 


the posting of assignments in the 
English departunent of our high school at 
the beginning of the year, for lucky indeed 
is the teacher who does not catch at least 
Last 
moaned together when we saw our names 
the the 


one “off-section.” vear three of us 


above “a2” sections for first se 
mester 

In Amarillo Senior High, English 12 is 
the second semester of freshman English. 
It does not belong in the senior high school 
but is offered there for the convenience of 
those students who would otherwise have 
to travel back and forth to junior high 
schools 

With the exception of a few transfers 
and students who have been held back by 
illness, the “12” sections are composed of 
the retarded, the repeaters, the truants, the 
discipline problems. A check of my en 
rolment at the first class period revealed 
that all of my students had had English 12 
from one to three times, The atmosphere 
of apathy and rebellion indicated that they 
cared not at all how many more times they 
might have it 

Typical of their attitude was that of the 
boy who seemed their self-appointed spokes. 
“Whadda we hafta 
opening question 

When I 


ask?” he replied, * 


man read?” was his 


“Why 
‘Cause I ain't never read 


countered with do you 
a book vet and I ain't gonna read one this 


vear.” I could feel the resolution being 
adopted silently but unanimously 

Before me lav the suggested course of 
study for English 12—/vanhoe, poetry, and 


similar fare. In my mind a plan began to 


form. And in two other classrooms, I soon 
learned, very much the same thought proc 
ess was going on. My colleagues and | met 
at the end of the week to compare notes 
We were of the same opimion—that these 
students with their history of failure, theu 


defeatest attitude and—for some—their de 


linquency records, needed something far 
different from the usual literary diet and 
approach. With the consent of our curri 
culum director we embarked upon what 
might well be termed an experimental s 
mester 

the “You have to 


read this or else” rule for supplementary 


First we eliminated 


reading. We booked the library for a class 
With 
reading levels tastefully displayed on tables 


period attractive books on various 
and book wagons, we suggested that the 
students browse through and look at pic 
Many 


of them checked out books at the end of 


tures if they did not wish to read 


the hour; others did not succumb so easily 
Later, however, a pass to the library to 
check a book in or out proved too inviting 
Besides, nobody had to do supplementary 
reading 

Antagonism toward doing the required 
thing is one phase of the psychology of 
failure. It was this phase we were com 
batting. The pay-off came when my boaster 
of that first period asked somewhat sheep 
ishly a few weeks later if I knew another 
book as good as the one he had just fin 
ished 

We cut apart reading workbooks on vari- 
ous grade levels and filed the illustrated a1 
ticles in folders labeled according to the 


held of interest. For each folder we made a 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


“Engluh 12° im Amarillo, Tex., Sen- 
tor High School u, with a few excep 
trons, a sort of reposiory for the fail 
ures and the discipline problems. The 
past school year, Mrs. Alexander and 
two other teachers were assigned “12” 
sections. At the first meeting of Mrs. 
ficxander's found that 
cach inmate had taken the course from 


section, she 


one to three times belore, and didn't 
to 


had it 


care how many more times he 
This is the story of how the 
tuthor and the other tu “2” teach 
ers Hazel Davis and 


experimentally changed the nature of 


Jeanne 


the course and enjoyed a bit of a tre 
umph with and for thet students 


check card so that the student could check 
himself as he finished a story and the accom 
panying exercise We hoped by this pro 
cedure to give him the feeling of accom 
plihhment which the failure so badly needs 
ind-though this may bring a storm of 


protest from many educators—we intro 
duced them to the Ciasssc Comic of 
hoe for comparisons of setting and costume 
with descriptions we read from the book 
itself, We did not repeat the reading of the 
novel its entirety 

As we worked with these students, we be 
gan to understand many things about those 


think 


should understand and remember 


who fail which we teacher 


Noth 


ing uo more discouraging than failure, par 


every 


ticularly to the teen age boy or girl who ts 


at that difhcult stage of growing up at which 


group approval uw all-important For him 


failure of any hind seems appallingly final 


He may realive and admit that the fault 


was his own, but the stigma remains and 


h own ind 


he reacts in manner 


Hle may thal: into a sort of shell 


which is not easily penectrable, he may affect 


a “don teare” atutude, becoming loud and 


show off in bus effort to cover up the 


hurt, he may sink into a hopeless lethargy 


from which it seems impossible to arouse 
him: or if he is one of the fortunate few to 
have that inner something which only the 
few do have. he may take it in his stride and 
learn from it a valuable lesson. 

In our effort to combat the feeling of in- 
feriority already so well established in these 
students, we made a careful study of the 
reasons for the failure of each. The factors 
involved were many and complicated. More 
often than not, mental ability to do the 
Physical 


disturbances, poor health, major or even 


work is not the cause of failure 


minor deformities, unfortunate home con 
ditions, emotional upsets—all play a vital 
role 

A case in point is that of Wayne Saunders 

the name is, of course, fictitious. Wayne, 
who had an LQ. rating of superior, failed 
three out of four subjects in his freshman 
vear. Behind that was a history of failure 
He had developed an unfortunate complex; 
he felt that no one liked him; he always had 
a chip on his shoulder and could seldom 
concentrate on anything because his mind 
was too occupied with “settling a little mat 
ter’ with someone who had insulted him. 
He was fast approaching a point at which 
only a trained psychiatrist could help him 
What lay behind it all? 

Many 
three children 


things. He was the youngest of 
His older brother and sis 
ter had made brilliant records in school, 
and he well knew even at six that he was 
expected to do likewise. Unfortunately dur 
ing his first year in school, because of an un 


failed. His 


mother was forever disgraced; so were his 


recognized sight defect, he 


brother and sister. Only his father seemed 
to have any sympathy for him 

He turned, naturally, to his father. With 
the defect finally discovered, he did well 
enough for the next few years, though he 
never came up to the record set by the other 


“rs of his family; and he was never 


allowed to forget u—at home or at school 
In his seventh grade year came the worst 


tragedy that could have befallen him. He 


THe 


lost the father he idolized. He stopped mak- 
ing any effort at all and only his really su- 
perior mind got him through the next two 
years with a few barely passing grades. In 
his own mind he was once and for all a 
hopeless failure. 

This attitude, which was not that of 
Wayne alone, had to be changed if any- 
thing of lasting value was to be accom. 
plished—and the changing of attitudes is 
a slow and difhcult process. Every oppor- 
tunity was seized to try to correct one of 
the varied negative attitudes we encoun- 
tered. One of us learned that thirteen boys 
in her class had been stopped by trathe of. 
fiers or questioned by police within a 
three-week period. In one or two cases the 
boys questioned were not guilty, and they 
had no words for their bitterness toward 
the policemen they felt were “out to get 
them.” 

In this teacher's class was a girl whose 
father was a police ofhcer. He was a good 
speaker who was glad to give an hour of 


An EXPERIMENT IN SALVATION 
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his time to talk the matter over in the in- 
formal classroom atmosphere. He may not 
have convinced the boys that he was not 
their enemy, but he certainly planted a 
doubt in their minds. 

1 am afraid I must admit that the gram 
mar we taught was incidental, though there 
was a definite improvement in writing. We 
base our claim for 
periment upon two things 

First, when the Reader's Digest Reading 
Test was given to all highschool English 


the success of our ex- 


students and the remedial-reading classes 
formed on the basis of the result, fewer 
than five per cent of our 12's had to go into 
remedial classes in comparison with the 
approximately ten per cent of the sopho 
more class as a whole. 

Second, most of our students finished the 
semester with a markedly improved attitude 
toward life in general and school in par 
ticular. And that in itself, we feel, is suth 
cient jusufication for the innovations we 


made in our course for repeaters 


“Good Teams” at the Expense of the Student Body 


high 
xhool are fortunate enough to take part im the 


Only a small percentage of the boys in 


xhool’s interscholastic programs. It hardly seems 
fair that the rest of the boys and all the girls be 
deprived of a good athletic program for the sake 
of a tew 

Although a coach may be sympathetic to this in 
justice, rarely does he have enough interest or time 
to sponsor an intramural program, since his real 


interest is his team, and he must devote nearly 


all of his time and effort to u«. It is next to im 
posible for him or anyone cise to run an athietix 
program for the less skilled when so much time and 
all of the facilities are given over to interscholastic 
competition 

If a xhool has two gymnasiums, this may be pos 
sible, but in Dihinois, one gym per high xhool is 
more often the case. When the team must be con 
what chance is there 
for a successful intramural program? 

The tremendous amount of money spent for a 
basketball team alone is several times the amount 


needed for 


sidered first, last, and always 


intramurals. An Illinois newspaper re 


cently published the amount a smal! high school 


program 
One thousand dollars was spent in outfitting and 


spent on its interscholastic basketball 
maintaining this basketball team for one year. Pu 


tures were shown of what was weed by the team 
ba h 


varsity team member required two outfits—one for 


and the expense of cach item involved 
games at home and one for games away from home 
Complete rig for one player amounted to approxi 
matcly $50 

Other items for which this xhool stood the ex 
pense were clean towels, first-aid equipment, daily 
vitamins, laundry that amounted to Wo cach 
month 
ball alone cost $e: 


A part of this money 


and transportation to games. One basket 
This team used 1: for practice 
of course, is returned in 
the form of gate receipts; however, it is no secret 
that these receipts far from cover the total cost of 
Such 


interscholastic competition is justifiable only if the 


this type of competition expenditure for 


shool can afford a good intramural program and 


puts practice -Roswemasy Davis in 


Education 
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Pve Returned from Those 
“GREENER PASTURES” 


By L. W. 


aco, I resigned the prin 
cipalship of a high school and became 


a specialty salesman. My decision was de 


liberate and, I then thought, irrevocable 


a decision not hastily made after cighteen 


years in the profession of my original 
chowe 


bac k I 


leave 


Looking believe my determina 


tion to «xhool administration first 


that any jack leg who had sense enough to 


root in the war vears. for it was then 


get to amd from his 


salary far out of proportion to that pan! an 
educator. There were numerous cases of 
“xhool janitors who received monthly pay 
and 


checks equal to those paul teachers 


there were even a lew students in my school 


w pukup pay, on the second shift after 


“hool hours approached my salary very 
closely 

\t first, these inequalities did not upset 
me too much, for | reasoned that these ab 
h 


But 


Presi 


normal situations could not last 


longer than the duration of the war 


when I 


Roose 


no 


observed that, contrary to 


cent Its expressed statement that 


woukl emerge trom the 


war, there were many ordinary tradesmen, 


not to mention professional people who 
wealth, 


Many of 


these prosperous people were my personal 


were amassing undue shares of the 


my dissatislaction began to grow 


friends, They seemed to wax and grow rich 


with ceptible strugypic T hey plaved 


spent weekends in the mountains 


and of restricted clientele 


I hes 


intervals, sometumes with the «ly 


entertained and at trequent 


statement 


that such entertainment kt be charged 


labors could draw A 


ANDERSON 


olf as expenses. Although I was not envious 
of their riotous living nor of their attitude 
toward the payment of taxes, I was galled 
by their good living in comparison with 
my struggle for daily bread 

It was at a district teachers’ meeting one 
day that something snapped in my think 
ing. I saw two oldsters among us wearing 
sleck 


noticed them because they rose 


and frayed clothing. I particularly 


meeting and made rather bitter state 


ments against certain provisions of the state 
retirement system, then discussed 


Was this, I asked 
faithful and long tenure? In not too many 


being 


myself, the reward of 


years would not I arrive at the retirement 
age with a mere pittance for my keep and 
bitterness in my heart? My decision to de 
tach myself from the teaching profession 
was made then and there 

Recalling my success as a book salesman 
during college days, I turned to sales work 
\ firm selling soda fountains, drug-store 
fixtures, and hotel equipment trained me in 
the knowledge of their lines and in the tech 
niques of selling. I took to the road in mid 
summer, filled with determination to make 


goxl and to “make money.” 


In the process ot leaving school work, I 


even disavowed the profession to some of 


my associates, and burned every bridge in 
my thinking—so enormous seemed my dis 
illusionment. There would be no turning 
back for me 


Sufhce it to say 


I had carefully seen to that! 
that my rewards in the 


form of commussions were from the start 


satusiving both to my employer and to me 
lhere was never any question im my mind 


that I would not be able to improve my 


: 
—— 
in an open 


financial status. | worked with enthusiasm 
steadily and long each day. Meeting pros- 
pects, making scaled drawings of their 
equipment needs, and actual selling pre- 
sented interesting problems which I ac- 
cepted unquestioningly. | did not permit 
any doubts to enter my thinking. By the 
end of the summer | considered myself a 
seasoned salesman. 

As schools opened in September, I re- 
ceived memoranda from the sales manager 
of our firm instructing me to call especially 
on school cafeterias and on division super- 
intendents. I was pointedly reminded in 
these memoranda that since I had been a 
school administrator, I should be well 
equipped to plan the service and refrigera- 
tion needs for cafeterias in schools and col- 
leges. These directives did not particularly 
disturb me; in fact, I rather liked the idea 
of calling at schools in a different capacity. 
However, as the months passed on I found 
myself spending more and more of my time 
in schools, for many of them at this time 
were in the process either of enlarging their 
facilities or of constructing new buildings 
with modern cafeterias. 

In passing through the corridors, I felt a 
natural interest in observing the school 
organization. I prided myself on being able 
to detect from what I saw and heard 
whether the school was doing a creditable 
job, and often as not I found myself think- 
ing of the problems of each school as if 
they were mine. Through open doors I saw 
eager and indifferent faces, and I heard 
snatches of inspired teaching. | was drawn 
as if by a magnet by the activities I en- 
countered, On occasions I made it a point 
to talk with pupils and teachers, always, of 
course, with interest in the best features of 
their school programs. While I was con. 
scious of the attraction school work still 
had for me, I would not let myself believe 
that my interest was anything but a natural 
reaction. I had spent too many years in 
the teaching profession, I reasoned, to de- 
tach myself entirely. 


I've Rerurnep From THose “Greener Pastures” 
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But as I drove through parts of three 
states, | became genuinely school conscious. 
At every crossroads there seemed to be a 
school. The familiar sights of children at 
play and the pleasant noises of the play- 
grounds were ever present. Never before 
had I realized the enormous growth of pub- 
lic education in the hearts and minds of the 
American public. 

On one particular day late the following 
spring, I was driving just on the outside of 
a small village on my way to a city some 
fifty miles distant, when 1 observed a boy 
of neat appearance trying to hitch-hike. As 
a policy, I did not pick up riders, but I 
sensed that he would be a good risk, and 
accordingly | offered him a ride. He was 
well mannered and identified himself im- 
mediately. I realized that he was no more 
advanced than high-school age, and my in- 
stant thought was that he was absenting 
himself from school, as it was then the time 
of day when schools were in session. How- 
ever, I soon realized he was no run-of-the- 
mill boy. As it turned out, he was on his 
way to the same city for which I was 
headed, and where he explained he would 
that evening appear in a tri-state oratorical 
contest. He spoke modestly but enthusiasti- 
cally of his plans. My pride swelled in the 
knowledge that he was a product of the 
public schools. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


With a wartime economy looming 
above the horizon and again tempting 
teachers to leave their profession for 
better-paying jobs in industry, Mr. An- 
derson’s article is timely reading for all 
of us. He tells about his recent years as 
a successful salesman, after resigning a 
high-school principalship to make more 
money, and why the larger income he 
made in business couldn't keep him 
from returning to his profession the 

t fall. He now is—with a sigh of re- 
ief and a regret for “the lost years” — 
assistant ae of the Senior High 
School, Greensboro, N. C. 
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I inquired as to his vocational interests, 
expecting him to name one of the usual 
professions. To my surprise, he replied 
without any hesitancy and in a non-apolo- 
getic manner that he wanted to be a teacher 
of social science or political science Mo 
mentarily his answer stunned me, but I 
realized he was sincere. He had no way of 
knowing I had been with the schools. Here 
was a vouth, | mused, who was not em 
barrased about his choice, but was vastly 
proud of it. | then asked him if he had ever 
given any thought to salesmanship as a 
possible choice, adding that most salesmen 
make good money. He looked at me directly 
and spoke with conviction 

No, sir, if money were the object in my 
life. there are numerous other lines I could 
prepare for, My father is a farmer and I 
could make a good living at that, but I be 
liewe that our democratic way of life has its 
greatest test ahead, and I want to be ina 
position to help keep that way of life alive 
in the hearts and minds of our people 
Teachers have never fully realized their in 
fluence in this common cause of ours 

Shades of Patrick Henry! I thought. This 
fcllow is reproaching me He has sensed my 
defection, and he is rubbing it in. To de 
fleet him. I heard myself adding quickly, 
But have you ever considered the place 
of the salesman in building the democracy 
you are talking about? He has been Amen 
ca’s greatest educator to the fruits of labor 
One does not have to be in the classroom to 
spread the spirit of democracy.’ 


was discreet and to the pont 


His reply 
I do not deny that the problem faces us 
all whatever our life's work may be. But 


you must admit that the old have grown 


selish and will learn only what they want 
The work of the teacher is with 
ose minds are formative and 

receptive 
My wonder cre d. This bov talked 
like a book might read, and vet I knew 
that he was sincere: He was not pompous 


He was simple and straightforward, and 


I realized that he would make a real teacher 

an inspiring one. God grant, I silently 
prayed, that he would never be deflected 
from his purpose in life. While I was silent 
in thought, he contunued. 

“The topic of my speech tonight is 
‘Keeping Democracy Alive,’ and I am going 
to emphasize the part the teacher plays in 
that process 

By this time we had reached the city 
limits, and our conversation ceased because 
the trathe was heavy. I was exceedingly un- 
comfortable, and I was not unhappy at the 
prospect of his departure. He had opened 
up a line of thought that I wanted to for- 
get permanently. | was too disturbed to 
think of wishing him success when he did 
finally leave the car 

My plans were to call on a prospect tha 
evening, but instead I found myself scan- 
ning the newspaper to learn where the ora- 
torical contest would be held. Shortly after 
~00 PM. I was on my way to the college 
auditorium where it was scheduled. There 
were not many people present, and I seated 
myself in the rear of the big auditorium in 
the darkest corner There were, of course, 
three speakers, all of them good, but my 
hitchhiker was by far the best. He came 
to the rostrum with fire in his eyes and 
eagerness in his stride, and spoke with the 
fluency of knowledge and conviction. | was 
secretly for him 

After three well-presented orations, the 
contestants were each given a topic to speak 
on extemporaneously. My friend's topic 
American Way of Life.” He 
spoke briefly and to the point on great 


was “The 


influences in the building of America, and 
naturally education was one of the main 
factors. And then he dropped an A-bomb 
devastating and right on the pin point! I 
heard him saying 

This afternoon a salesman gave me a 
ride and tried to convince me of the ma- 
terial rewards of his profession, but as much 
as I admire all honest endeavor, I cannot 
beliewe that he was really a happy man. His 


emphasis was on the money to be made in 
selling. Could any man be contented with 
getting and not giving? As for me, 1 want 
to get in the stream of things. I want to 
know that my life is dedicated to the idea 
of service, and I want to help our youth 
understand their wonderful heritage.” 

That night I returned to my hotel room 
with a feeling of personal despair. The 
dismal and lonely setting of that room 
weighed upon me heavily. Never before had 
I realized confused Why 
had I forsaken the profession of my youth- 
ful choice? Had age calloused me, and was 
I growing into a grasping old man? Was 
the search for money the real objective of 
my life, and had I been sidetracked by the 
mirage of greener pastures? 

My conscience and I and the words of 
my hitch-hiking friend battled fiercely and 
long into the night. My attempts to sleep 
were punctuated with conflict. Before I 
could finally relax I knew that I must re- 
solve my thinking. Selling, I reasoned, is a 


such emotions. 


time-honored profession that requires per- 
severance, personality, and tec hnique. It is 


Qualified school librarians are at a premium. In 


a recent brief study of twenty states the writer 


found that fewer than half of the secondary schools 


of the North Central Association had librarians 
who were fully qualified under association regula 
tions. The results of the study seemed to be in 


agreement with the opinion trequently voiced by 
«xhool administrators that the supply is far les 
It appears also that it will be 


least 


than the demand 
satislactory 
ment between supply and demand is accomplished 


Variation 


several years at until a adjusi 


was evident from state to state, and in 


general the smaller schools were less well off than 


were the larerr ones 
School administrators have indicated growing 
concern with the problem of personnel. There is 


a‘vital need for well qualified librarians who have 
imaginaiion and are able and 
willing to work with pupils and teachers. All teach 


vision and who 


Ive Rerurnep THose “Greener Pastures” 


If You Need a Good Librarian— 


the emphasis that a man places on things 
in life that really counts 

However, from that time on | was never 
able to recapture my enthusiasm for selling. 
The long tips by automobile became more 
exhausting, and traveling, which had once 
appeared to me safe enough, now took on 
the aspect of being dangerous, The nights 
in strange hotels in far away places were 
and 


oppressive, thoughts of family 


seemed constantly with me. I found it in 


my 


creasingly difficult to clinch sales. My sub 
conscious mind was preparing me for my 
dissolution as a salesman and my reentry 
into school work 

Ihe past fall I accepted work in a senior 
high school as an assistant principal, and 
I am dedicating my life once again to the 
noble cause of education. In looking back, 
I have some regret for the lost years, but I 
merely feel that I have been away to school 
taking a refresher course. And, I am con 
vinced that there is a fallacy in the idea of 


greener pastures—if one has really known 


the pleasure, as I have, of working with 
our youth, 


ers should have sufficient library training to make 


them aware of the role which the library should 


play in their work and of the ways in which they 
can utilize ut. Obviously the library should not be 
allowed to become a source of additional cost which 
will not 


yield a far return on the investment in 


terms of real educational service 

How can sxhools secure qualified librarians? This 
comtinues to be a very pressing question. There is 
probably no one answer, and only time and con 
siderable effort will provide any answers. However 
administrators suggest a number of things that may 
be done 

(1) Making librarian 


more attractive financially and professionally. (2) 


the profession of school 


Providing financial incentives to encourage faculty 
members to complete additional training needed to 
qualify as lbrarians.—Srerumy Romine in School 
and Society 
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Edited by THE STAFF 


TV EDUCATION CHANNELS. At least one non 
commercial educational television tation for each 
large city and cach major educational center are 
the aims of the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television, which, a United Press dispatch reports, 
recently presented its case before the Federal Com 
munications Commision. The Committee, repre 
senting many educational organizations, wants the 
F.C. C. w adjust the allotment of very high fre 
quency trlevision channels to make possible the 
establishment of the educational TV stations for 
audio visual teaching purposes 


LADY WELDERS, ETC If your shool gave 
courses for the lady welders, riverters, and machin 
ists who pitched in on war production jobs in 
World War Ul, you'd better tidy up the shop class 
rooms and get ready for them again-—unies you've 
attended to that. The Youngstown, Ohio, Board of 
Education announces that it has already given re 
fresher training courses to 60 women welders of 
the past war 
swamped with war orders 
they 


for jobs in a local plant that is 
And 
are prepared 


the Youngstown 
xhools sy “on moment's 
notice” to give refresher courses or new training to 


thousands of other women to fit them for mill jobs 


ATOMIC SOURCEBOOK 
Prergy, 


The Sourcebook on 
“a comprehensive review of basic 
non eccret atomic energy information’ 
under the direction of 
Service of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and 
written by Dr. Samuel Glasstone, consultant of the 
AEC, has been published by D. Van Nostrand Co 
New York, N.Y. announces the 


The publisher was chosen on the basis of com 


prepared 
the Technical Information 


petitive bidding. in which a major consideration 


was thar D 


page boos 
lowest list price, $2.90 


Van Nostrand agreed to sell the 546 


illustrated, bound, and indexed, at the 
The beok concerns the sci 
eutific and technical aspects of atomic energy, and 
is suitable for use by high achool sience teachers 
and college students, and reference use by superior 


high «xhool science students 


THIS IS TT: A litthe note in the Superintendent's 
Bulletin of the San Diego, Cal, City Schools urges 
pupils and teachers to go to see a short film en 
titled, “You Can Beat the A Romb.” Possibly some 
such items are appearing in various school bulle 
tims, and they might be saying. “Loot, young folks 


this is what may happen to you, and this is all you 
can do about it.” As one scientist has said concern 
ing people who are oversensitive to the idea of 
being atom-bombed, “They should have had the 
forethought to be born in some other century.” 


TEACHERS VS. PUPILS: A different kind of 
“class struggle” that exists because most teachers 
and most students don't understand one another 
at all was explained by Allison Davis, University 
of Chicago educator, at the recent Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth 
in Washington, D.C, states an Associated Press dis 
patch 

Dr. Davis said that most teachers come from the 
“middle economic and social class” while a major- 
ity of the students come from the “lower clas.” 
“Our teachers,” stated Dr. Davis, “do not under 
wand the behavior and goals of the lower socio 
economic group of pupils. The lower socio-economic 
group of pupils, on the other hand, do not under 
sand, and therefore cannot 
And this, he continued, contributes to 
wasting half of the teacher's time and half of the 
children’s abilities 

We didn't learn whether Dr. Davis had any con 
structive suggestions about this state of affairs, but 
obviously “something must be done.” 


learn, the teachers 


culture.” 


PAN AMERICAN: A resource unit on Mexico, 
and a small poster on Brazil with two pictures and 
two pages of text are offered free by the Pan Amer 
kan Union, Washington 6, D.C. to junior. or 
senior high school teachers who write, stating the 
name of their xhool and the subjects they teach 
The Union says that material for Pan American 
Day, April 14, will be ready by March 1 


COPS AS MODELS. Following the killing of a 
member of a teen-age gang in Brooklyn, N.Y., by 
a boy in another gang, a revenge killing was be 
lieved averted, says the New York Post, when a 
Brooklyn judge called a meeting of leaders of the 
gangs and persaded them “to observe a peace 
treaty, not only among themsecives, but with the 
Something said at the armistice 
parley by Joseph Senatore, a leader in one of the 
teen-age gangs, is worth repeating. The gang mem 
bers, Senatore sid, had no respect for the cops 
because they “were cutting in on card games and 
crap games” in the neighborhood. “If the cops are 


cops as well” 
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crooked, how can you expect us to be straight?” he 
demanded. 


SAFETY HONOR ROLL: If your school has a 
good safety program and you would like to have it 
evaluated and given national recognition, you may 
be interested in the National School Safety Honor 
Roll conducted by the National Safety Council 
Schools that have the School Administrative Serv- 
ice of the Council are eligible for the Roll. A 
school’s whole safety program or just the school 
shop safety program may be evaluated and entered 
for the Roll. The Council furnishes an evaluation 
check list for this purpose. 

Teachers and administrators, the Council states, 
have found the Honor Roll “to be highly effective 
in stimulating student interest in safety and in 
evaluating the school safety program.” Details on 
this activity may be obtained from Dr. Wayne P. 
Hughes, Director, School and College Division, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, UL 


UN FLAG: There have been alarums and excur 
sions in various parts of the country over the prob 
lem of whether it is fitting and proper for public 
schools to display the United Nations flag during 
UN Week and “other appropriate occasions.” The 
following incidents are samples 

In Millburn, N_J., says a United Press story. the 
Board of Education voted 4-to- against displaying 
the UN flag in the public schools on special oc 
casions. One board member on the majority side 
maintained that display of the UN flag would 
“confuse school children as to whether their al 
legience was to the United States or the United 
Nations.” 

In New York City, says the New York Post, “a 
bitterly divided audience” took part in a Board of 
Education mecting on a resolution calling for dis 
play of the UN flag in the public schools. Dr. Wil. 
liam Jansen, superintendent of schools, “took full 
responsibility for sending UN flags to the city’s 
«xhools” for use during UN Week and other oc 
casions. Among those who fought Qe resolution 
were representatives of six groups which were not 
named in the news item. The meeting ended with 
out a decision on the proposal. Some readers might 
be interested in polling their student bodies on 
whether display of the UN flag would confuse the 
students in their allegiance. Somehow we have 
more faith than the Millburn board member in 
the intelligence of young people 


DRAFT HITS COLLEGES: Demands of the 
armed forces in the face of the current dark inter 
national situation are causing many Eastern col- 


leges and universities to plan for lower enrollments 
and revenues in the 1951-52 school year, states an 
Associated Press dispatch. Estimates from various 
institutions on the drop in enrollments they expect 
by the fall of 195: range chiefly between so, and 
40%. There is widespread hope that the Govern 
ment will help the situation by sending plenty of 
armed-forces personnel to the colleges for special 
training. Chancellor William P. Tolley, of Syra 
cuse University, put it this way: “Unies Uncle 
Sam or the state steps in, all colleges will be facing 
the most serious financial crisis since the Civil War.” 


NEGRO: By a decision of the Board of Trustees 
of the University of Tennessee, the university has 
“dehed rulings of the U. S$. Supreme Court and the 
State Attorney General” by refusing to accept as 
students 5 Negroes for whom equal educational 
facilities could not be offered clsewhere in the 
state, reports the New York Post. Four of the 
Negroes have entered suit for admission. The 
trustees said they were bound by the Tennessee 
clause decreeing segregated education, rejecting the 
State Attorney General's reminder that the igth 
Amendment of the Constitution guaranteeing equal 
rights, upon which the Supreme Court had based 
its ruling, supersedes any state statutes 


ROBERT'S RULES: A prim littl book called 
Robert's Rules of Order, which has helped three 
generations of American chairmen and motion 
makers to keep within bounds, will have its 75th 
anniversary on February 19, 1951, say Scott, Fores 
man & Co. its present publishers. Before 1875, 
local meetings were conducted according to con 
flicting rules based upon procedure in Congress 
Henry Martyn Robert, an army officer, prepared 
Ruies of Order to unify and simplify the existing 
rules for use in everyday meetings. 

After various publishers had rejected the manu 
script, Robert found a publishing firm that agreed 
to bring the book out at the author's expense. Some 
10200 copies were sold the first year. The book 
selis about 50,000 copies a year nowadays, and its 
total sales, in many revised editions, have almost 
reached the million-and-a-half mark. Scot, Fores 
man & Co., which has published the handbook for 
the post 52 years, is bringing out a 75th anniversary 
edition. Robert became a general in the U. 5. 
Army. He died in 1923. 


NEW SCHOOLS DEPT. The School of Mem- 
ory and Concentration has been opened in New 
York City “with capacity classes,” says an item in 
the New York World.Telegram end Sun. Dr. Bruno 
Furst, director, is the author of such books as How 
to Remember, Stop Forgetting, and A Better 
Memory. 
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— Book Reviews —~< 


PAUL S. ROSS and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Unng Latin—Book Two, by Harry Fiercn- tikes the notes placed at the bottom of a page 
re Soorr, Joun Fiace GuMMeERE, and of reading material. This practice tends to make 
Annanet Hon Chicago: Scott, Fores ‘me pupils rely too much on utilization of notes 
man and Co., 1950. 447 page, $2.64 in clams recitations instead of preparation at home. 
Rook Il of the Scott, Gammere and Horn series These are minor weaknesses. The book is de 

called Using Latin is a very interesting contribution ‘“nitely an addition to the growing collection of 

to modern Latin textbooks It contains a great ‘teresting Latin texts. 

variety of material, some of it “made” Latin, some Davio P. Benensenc, Headmaster 

of it extracts from Caesar, and a very good selec Franklin School 

tion from Virgil’s Aeneid. It is eminently useful New York City 

im second. and third year classes 
The authors and the publishers are to be com Fundamentals of Curnculum Develop- 

plimented on the type face used and on the in ment, by B. Ornaner 

teresting collection of petures and maps Q. STANLEY, and ]. HARLAN SHORES. 
The appendix contains the usual summary of Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book 
Latin verbs, nouns, and adjective forms beautifully Co., 1950. XVI Tt 734 pages, $4 50. 
arranged. The notes and vocabulary are more than There is no problem generally receiving more 
wiequate A feature is a list of important names attention in our schools today than that of cur 
and Latin expressions frequently used. Many teach riculum reorganization and developm at. Teachers, 
ere will regret the absence here of a list of common principals, coordinators, and administrators are be 
itiomes The writer of this review is one who dis coming increasingly aware of the need of curric 


The Junior Précis Practice Pad 
and 


The Senior Précis Practice Pad 


By PAUL W. LEHMANN 
Headmaster, The Dublin School 


These two publications provide definite instruction and plenty of drill 
material for Précis Writing throughout the four years of secondary school. 
The Junior Pad is designed for the beginner in précis writing in the earlier 
years of secondary school and for other than college preparatory classes. 
Simple précis writing is approached through a preliminary study of ab- 
stracting, paraphrasing, punctuation, vocabulary and sentence building 

The Senior Précis Practice Pad ¢ontinues the work in the third and fourth 
year of secondary school and definitely prepares the student for college en 
trance cxaminations 

Exercises are provided covering both poetry and prose, many of the prob- 
lems being taken from recent College Entrance Board, New York State 
Regents, and’ Massachusetts Institute of Technology entrance examinations. 

These publications are frequently used in Remedial Reading Classes and 
in some Business Courses 


List Price: 75 cents, cach ped 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
370 Adlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 


In writing advertuers Please mention Hous 


$10 
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Boox Reviews 


ulum change in the light of social change and are 
endeavoring to bring the two closer together. 
Fundamentals of Curriculum Development is an 
excellent basic textbook in curriculum reorganiza 
tion, containing principles and procedures applic- 
able to the development of an educational program 
at any level—clementary, secondary, or junior col 
lege 

This book, in addition to a thorough treatment 
of the major curriculum theories generally in use 
today, emphasizes the principles and techniques of 
human relations as they relate to curriculum de 
velopment and change. It provides a summary of 
the best contemporary theory and practice in the 
relatively new field of curriculum enginecring— 
diagnosis of the school.community situation, tailor 
ing the curriculum to the community, and the pub 
lic-relations aspects of curriculum changes 

Considerable attention is given to a critical ex 
amination of the existing patterns of curriculum 
organization and their distinctive and essential char 
acteristics and values. All three general curriculum 
organizations—subject, activity, and core-—are given 
careful attention 

Fundamentals of Curriculum Development will 
be found most helpful by teachers and school off 
cials who are concerned with effecting curriculum 


changes so as to provide a satisfying educational 
program in today's world. 
Paut $. Ros 


Living Poetry, selected and edited by 
Horace J. McNew and Dororny Zim- 
mer. New York: Globe Book Company, 
Inc., 1950. 568 pages, $2.84. 

Living Poetry affected me much as the cry of 
“Gold!” must have thrilled the pioncers at Sutter's 
mill, one hundred years ago 

This new anthology has everything that the teen 
age boy and girl could hope for. Here may be 
found the satiric humor of Sir John Suckling ana 
the lusty laughter of T. A. Daly; here there blows 
the “wild west wind” of Shelley over that frost 
heaved wall of Mr. Robert Frost-—from Shakespeare 
to contemporaries like Coffin and MacLeish the 
selections are superb. Too many 
hooks have been “the old masters”—or a too heady 
dose of the new and the unfamiliar. Living Poetry 
has the old and loved masters; one may find here 
also: “The Congo,” Lew Sarett’s “Mountain Ham 
let,” William Benét's lovely “Wings,” and Kathleen 
Millay’s “Relativity.” 

Let the corridors leading upward toward your 
lyric treasure house be hung with pictures, for the 


of our poetry 


The Diagnostic 
Reading Tests: 
A. Survey Section 


THE SURVEY TEST 


Give your student body the benefits of the tests chosen by 
Reader's Digest Educational Service, Inc. 


is now available in 
8 FORMS 


for use in ite 


national testing program covering 900,000 students. If you 
tested the student body in the fall of 1950 with one form 
of the Survey Section, order an alternate form (A, B, C, 
D, F, G, H) for the necessary secondsemester check-up 
on progress. If you didn't use these teste in the fall, order 
them now to use in your total reading program—both de- 
velopmental and remedial — 1951 

new tests offer long-needed aids for the reading 
programs of grades 7-12 and the first year of college. The 
Survey Section, given to all students, screens out those with 
reading difficulties, indicates students who need an enriched 
program, allows teachers to check the progress of average 
students. The four sections of the Diagnostic Battery, given 
to screened students, help to diagnose individual readin 
difficulties and to suggest the methods of treatment nee 
in each case. Order a specimen eet today 


Specimen copy of The Survey Test, 4 
Specimen set of complete battery of Reading Tests, $3.15 


To order quantities, or a specimen copy of The Survey Test, or a specimen set of the total 
battery, or for information on The Diagnostic Reading Tests, write to Dr. Frances Triggs, 
Chairman, THE COMMITTEE ON DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS, INC., Kingscote Apt. 
3G, 419 W. 119th St., New York 27, N.Y. 


B. Diagnostic Battery: 

Section Veeabulary 

Section IL: Comprehension 
Part 1—Silent 
Part 2—-Auditory 

Section IIL Rates of Reading 
Part 1—General ° 
Part 2-Social Studies 
Part 3 —Science 

Section IV: Word Attack 
Part 1 —Oral 
Part 2—Silent 
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mind of youth is first amailed by sight. Living 
Poetrys authors display rare taste, both in the 
number and the quality of their Mastrations. These 
fine pictures halted me in the middle of a busy 
day with their airy shout. “Siow down! Stop! Dig— 
here may be found real goid 

The “Guides to Poetry” at the book's end are 
valuable and wonderfully readable. Living Poetry 
is without exception the finest high-school anthol 
ogy that I have ever held in my hand 
Wetmore High School 


D 
Torrington, Conn 


Introduction to Testing and the Use of 
Test Results, by Mancaner SeLover, 
A\carna Townsenp, Roser |acons, and 
FE. Teaxter. (Educational Rec- 
ords Bulletin No. 55). New York: Edu- 
cational Records Bureau, 1950 
pages, $2 


This brief bulletin, a revision of material on test 


- 
107 


ing originally prepared in 1999. admirably accom 
plishes what its authors intended. As stated im the 
Introduction. it is 
hook 


The bulletin, written from the guidance point 


practical down-to-earth hand 


New Porter Sargent Books 


32nd edition, HANDBOOK 

OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

1024 pages, red silk cloth, $4.00 
“Stimeleting, pungent and indicative of your wide 


te we as yours 


wederstanding of private 


Leelanau Schools knew of no 


We cometantly refer 
GCommere, Wom. Penn Charter Schoo! 


EXTENDING HORIZONS 
Hew the New Revelations May Pierce the 


Curtain of Ignorance 
196 peges, red cloth, $2.00 
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PORTER SARGENT 
Beacon Sereet Reston 8, Mas. 


The House 


of view, suggests types of tests, describes how they 
should be administered, indicates how they may be 
sored and analyzed, and concludes with a brief 
discussion of the uses to which test results may be 
put. One interesting feature is the inclusion of a 
case study showing how a testing battery may be 
applied in a specific situation. Exch chapter closes 
with a list of suggested readings for further study 
The chapter on statistics is exceptionally well 
done. It explains the significance of rank order, 
frequency distribution, quartiles, percentiles, stand 
ard deviation, norms, cocfhcient of correlation, 
probable error, and validity and reliability cocth 
cients, Only in the case of the simplest of these is 
any space devoted to their calculations 
The bulletin merits the attention of both old 

timers whose training antedates recent testing 
trends, and of newourmers to teaching who have not 
yet become aware of the guidance possibilities in 
herent in a good testing program 

Jutes Kotoowy 

Samuel J. Tilden High School 

New York, N.Y 


High Times— 700 Suggestions for Social Ac 
tivities, by Netue Zerra THOMPSON. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc, 
1950. 253 pages, $2 50 
The introduction of this book is not a short pre 

view of what to expect in the chapters following. 

It lists and describes in detail the steps necessary 

in making any affair successful 

means of publicity are discussed 
taken consideration, from 
place and date to clean-up after the party. Eti 
quette which is the 


social Effective 
Every angle on 
arrangements is into 
dominant characteristic of 
every affair is specifically included. To make this 
section complete, Miss Thompson includes an ex 
tensive source of books, periodicals, and novelty 
supply houses which supply additional information 
for every type of an affair 

In the chapters following, seven hundred themes 
and suggestions are given for banquets, informal 
dances, miscellancous socia! affairs, parties, proms, 
and teen age recreation centers. A notable feature 
of this book is that the beginning of cach chapter 
lists reasons why cach type of social function is 
important to the individual 

Miss Thompson wrote this book primarily for 
use im school activities. But any individual belong 
ing to any group or club will find these suggestions 
invaluable. This book 


ingenuity 


opens the door to clever 


ideas and necessary 


something to amy party 


to give that extra 


ATHENA MUICHAIL IDEs 
Public Schools 
Hoboken, N J 
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7th Printing Now Off the Press! 


By far the largest-selling textbook we've ever published is SOCIAL-STUDIES 
SKILLS. Thousands of schools now use this book in 7th, 8th, and 9h grade social- 
studies classes because of the help it gives to both students and teachers. In this 
one book there are 20 skills units that: improve pupil work in the social studies; in- 
crease the number of useful skills taught; and relieve teachers of endless detail. 


Take advantage of the seventh large printing of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS to 
bring its benefits to your social-studies teachers and their students. You probably 
have an examination copy in the school. If not, order a copy on 30-day approval 
today. The proper time to order this text for your students is right now. Every month 
of the school year—whenever schools realize what they've been missing—we receive 
quantity orders for immediate use. 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Professor of Education Principal, Junior High School 
New York University Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills in one book: 


. Hew to Use Parliamentary Procedure How to Use an Index 
. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading How to Use The Forld Almanac 
. How to Use an Encyclopedia How to Locate References on a Topic 
. How to Make an Honest Report How to Read Simple Graphs 
Hew to Use « Dictionary 5. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
. How to Use a Map How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
How to Use an Atlas Figures 
How to Do Committee Work . How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis How to P:epare a Good Report 
cussion How to Give an Oral Report 
. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue . How to Make a Written Report 


30-day approvel—Liat Price $1.75 
Net professional price, with key, $1.40 
4.29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, net 
30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys Be each 


INOR PUBLISHING 
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BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The January Clearing House Is Here 


The following oe are clues to good professional reading 


un Tue 


| vowed that upon every opportunity | would 
devote my efforts to the pamage of a tenure law 
with teeth in it. And | hawe dome that until re 
cently Now | am beginning to wonder, and here 
are some of the reasons why —Willham HH. Fisher 


Suppose you take this test. It is intended to tent 
your potentialities as a principal by checking your 
actual actions as a teacher. There are three parts 
to H-recall, completion, and yes of no -—Laure 


tdwards Golden p 268 


When this list of “values” is compared with the 


let of 


participation and use the first reaction 


ome has that principals spend a lot of time with 


techniques that they judge to be of little value 


C. barle Huosha p ays 


During the past the sociology classes of Central 

High Shoe! have written to numerous famous 
for thew rules of success 

het that these letters will prove a valu 

alle amutance to teachers and pupils in the social 


stiches hel that why they are being offered 


for publxation Pope Dyer p. 

What special technwyues are helpful in the han 
ling of general education courses? This article 
written strictly from the classroom teacher's point of 
view. if an attempt to answer such questions, based 


my ckperience in teaching general-education 


FARING House for January. 


courses in Rochester, N.Y., during the past five 
years.—Carlos de Zafra, jr., p. 284. 


That is not the right motion. I want a mo 
tion to buy potted palms! That's why we had this 
meeting—to buy potted palms!"—Rosamond Me 
Pherson, p. 


There is no end to the colloquial com position 
starters that teachers and students can draw up 
The esmential idea is to pick out terms ordinarily 
used in conversation to intreduce a story or to 
carry the talk one step further.—Flixabeth Pilant 
Pp. 29! 


Having read a great deal of material on Life 
Adjustment education in the past year or two and 
used much of it in one way or another, I have 
come to wonder whether we are not barking up the 
wrong tree in our emphasis Henry ]. Adams, 


p. 292 


Yet the fact remains that teachers in their efforts 
to make the learning process wholly painless often 
resort to such anemic practices and procedures that 
the students lose interest and the desire to learn 

Lowse J. Walker, p. yoo 


Moans, not loud but deep, usually greet the post 
ing of assignments in the English department of 
our high school at the beginning of the vear, for 
lucky indeed is the teacher who does not catch at 


least one “off section Nelle Alexander, p. gor 


Articles featured in the January Clearing House 
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% WE, THE CITIZENS is the first high-school 

text ever devoted to political and civic respon- 
sibilities, for young people who within a few years 
will be 21. 


*% It is specifically a “Life Adjustment” text now 
used in the “L.A.” programs of many schools. 


*% The 21 units contain 227 study and activity 
projects in political and civie affairs. 


* WE, THE CITIZENS is a practical, objective, 

*how to do it” book. It provides for study of 
the structure and function of government through 
study of the alert, active citizen's part in govern- 
ment. It is aimed at developing skills in civic 
participation and attitudes of civic responsibility. 


ALDRICH-MARKERT 


WE, THE CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 


1. Hew to Be Good Citizen Hew to Understand Constitutionality 
2 Hew to Cooperate with Civic Authorities 12. How to Select a Candidate 
3. How to Analyze Issues 13. How to Choose Your Political Party 
4 How to Be Active in Community Better- “ ow co Vow 

ment 15. = to Write to Your Congresaman 
5. How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 16. How to Vote Taxes 

oon biti 17. Hew to Serve on « Jury 
18. How to Judge Ceod Local Government 
19. How to Understand Social-Political Ter- 

Political minology 

20. How to Be an International Citizen 


10. How to Study Platforms 31. How to Be « Responsible Citizen 
30-day ap —List price $2.75. Single 


copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
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416 The House 


GETTING BIGGER 
GETTING BETTER 
ALL THE TIME 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Journal 


you are coun- 
selor, personne! worker, 
school administrator . . 
if your job to you is a 
chance to do bigger 
and better things—in- 
crease your chances sub- 
scribing to OCCUPA. 
TIONS. 


$4.50 « year $5.00 foreign 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1424 Suteenth Street, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Teacher Counseling, by Ducatp S. Ar 
suckie. Cambridge, Mass. Addison-Wes- 
ley Press, Inc., 1950. 178 pages, $3.50. 
The question, “Should teachers counsel?” is an- 

swered both affirmatively and positively by Mr. 

Arbuckle. He assumes that counseling is the very 

“core” of personnel work and the teacher is the 

“key figure” in the personnel program. Numerous 

cases are included which show that teachers not 

only counsel but with varying degrees of effective 
ness. 

Since teachers should and do counsel, how can 
they do so more effectively? Teacher counseling is 
defined and a simple statement of the framework 
for non directive counseling is provided. Many ex- 
amples of teachers applying the non-directive coun 
seling technique in natural face-to-face relation 
ships with students are outlined and discussed in 
an effort to answer the question raised above 

This book does not de-emphasize the role of the 
specialist in guidance nor does it threaten the 
teacher with extra duties. It does not provide in 
one volume a technical course in psychotherapy 
designed to turn out professional counselors at 
home. It is a simple, concise statement of how the 
non directive technique can be applied by teachers 

Teachers in the upper-elementary, junior. or 
senior high schools, and colleges who consider stu 
dents to be more than depositories for subject mat 
ter will find this book both helpful and reassuring 

G. Fix 
Central Washington College of Education 
Eliensburg, Wash 


With Focus on Human Relations—A Story 
of an Eighth Grade, by Hitpa Tana and 
Denoran Exxins for Intergroup Educa- 
tion in Cooperating Schools Washing. 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
1950. 227 pages, $e 50. 

This book gives a three-year story of the develop 
ment of a human relations program in a city school 
How the teacher discovered the children’s prob 
lems and felped them to find their own solutions 
gives evidence that this is a genuine progress re- 
port, rather than a list of aims and a final evalua 
thom 

Once the needs had been diagnosed by sociome 
tric choices, interviews, open themes, parent inter 
views, and diaries, the teacher was faced with the 
problem of how to integrate the new procedures 
with ber subject centered curriculum. Trial and 
error were important in setting up and carrving 
on the program, materials for which are given 
in a four-and-a-half page list at the end of the 
book. Sometimes the teacher read selected passages 
and left the solution to a group discussion; in other 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in “happy, profitable 
working-together"’ 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


thought of leaden 
wm the field of democratic group ectrvrties. 


SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for 
eoch week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dre- 
metic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the sue- 
cessful guidence of school groups. 

FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for finenc- 
ing student functions. 


ATHLETICS—News ond ideas on lete developments 
im intramurel end interscholestic sports. 


DEBATE—Both sides of the current high schoo! de- 
bete question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS—instructions and aids in the 
directing of schoo! clubs of ell types. 

HOME ROOMS—ideos end plans for educative 
home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimuleting 
leyelty end school spwt. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Gwidence in the pro- 
duction of school newspaper end yearbook. 


PARTIES AND for edu- 
cative and wholesome sociel activities. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction in the 
development of student sense of responmbulity. 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commence- 

ment, powmt systems, etc. 


Each month School Activities will bring you timely material by 
authorities in these fields. 
Subscription price $3.00 

Subscribe now! 


School Activities 


1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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The Crearinc House 


75 Years Young ... 


That's The Journal of Education—the most 
long-lived education magazine in the United 
States 


Invigorated by its own special Fountain 
of Youth, the Journal moves into its fourth 
quarter-century with a lively zest for tackling 
tomorrow's problems 


The Journal is adding a fresh new format 
to display the three features which have kept 
young 


INFORMATION 
INSPIRATION 
IDEAS 


Watch for our “New Look” in our Feb- 
ruary Anniversary Issue, celebrating the 
lowrnal’s seventy-hifth school year 


The Journal, bigger and better than ever, 
will continue its threeway combination which 
no other publication offers 


1—INFORMATION on the sig- 
nificant news of the educational 
world, especially in our reconstructed 
News Digest 


2.-INSPIRATION in articles 
and editorials to stimulate thinking 
about the whys and hows of educa- 
thon 


IDEAS to act upon—reports 
on new ways of solving problems 


Helpful, encouraging, full of stimulating 


well-written material, the Journal is a 


wt” for every educator 


these crucial times the Journal, inde 


nt and with no ax to grind, will feature 


lebates in its pages on perplexing prob 


lems faced by the education world 


a BANNER YEAR for the 75- 


urnal! 


IRE NOW by sending 


lournal’s new Binghamton 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


73 State Street Binghomten, New York 
Editorial Office 277 School! Wotertown, Movs 


cases the children themselves read for background 
matetial. Special problems are treated in chapters 
on the Family, Peer Relationships, and Siblings 
A well prepared unit on People of America shows 
how the techniques of human relations can be used 
in the social studies 
\ final evaluation from the viewpoints of the 
pupils and the teacher completes a very helpful 
and imteresting account 
Peancis J. SULLIVAN 
Public School 1:64 Man 
New York City 


Economics tn Our Democracy, by ALBERT 
H. Saver, Cuartes Cocen, and Sipney 
Nanes. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950 
677 pages, $3.36 
This text will enable high-school students to 

gain an intelligent understanding of the economic 

forces and factors which characterize our society 

The reader is oriented to our closely knit economy 

through an investigation of such broad areas as 

business enterprise, the role of labor, the place and 
problems of agriculture, and the problems of the 
indivedeal as a consumer 

The unit and lesson organization of the material 

enables the teacher to make adaptations to a 

variety of classroom situations. Each lesson is fol 

lowed by carefully developed aids to study which 
include vocabulary lists, factual summaries, thought. 
provoking questions, and suggested readings 

Other noteworthy features of this text are (1) a 
special unit which seeks to develop insight into the 

«ientific method of inquiry about economic prob 

lems, (2) liberal and effective use of illustrative 

materials, together with guidance in the interpreta 
tion of them, (4) the discussion of the inter-relation 
shit between our economic system and major 
international problems 

Teachers and students alike might well consider 

Feonomics in Our Democracy a rich and substantial 

source of information for those in quest of a better 

understanding of the role and importance of our 

economic institutions in a dynamic society 
Agpetite 
Secondary Education Dept 
New York University 


Una wida la tirania, by Tutto MANnurt 


Cestrro, edited with Introduction, Notes, 

Exercises, and Vocabulary by ALsert 

Horwrtt and CHares Frank 

tin Payne. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 

1950. Xxxii + 281 pages, $1.88 

This novel, originally published in Paris in 1915 
under the title of La sangre: una vida bajo la tirania, 
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Join the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


Any person who is interested in the field of mathematics is invited to apply for 
membership in the Council which has for its object the advancement of mathematics 
teaching at all levels of instruction. [ts activities include 


1. The publication of The Mathematics Teacher which appears monthly except in 
June, July, August, and September. The annual membership dues of $3.00 for individuals 
include a one year's subscription to The Mathematics Teacher beginning with the issue 
you may designate. The subscription price to others (libraries, schools, colleges, etc.) is 
5.00 per year. Canada, 25¢ additional; foreign, 50¢ additional. 


2. The ublication of yearbooks. The only available yearbooks at present are 
The Third: Selected Topics in Teaching Mathematics 
The Fourth: Significant Changes and Trends im the Teaching of Mathematics 
Throughout the World Since 1910 
The Sixth: Mathematics in Modern Life 
The Eighth: The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools 
The Fourteenth: The Traming of Mathematics Teachers of Secondary Schools 
The Fifteenth: The Place of Mathematics in Secondary Education 
The Sixteenth: Arithmetic m General Education 
The Eighteenth: Muln-Sensory Aids mm Teaching Mathematics 
The Nineteenth: Surveying /nstruments—Thew History and Classroom Use 
The Twentieth: The Metric System of Weights and Measures 


These may be obtained for $3 each, postpaid. Send orders and checks directly to Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York 27, New York 

3. The conducting of research through committees on problems at all levels of instruc 
tion. One recent report is entitled “Guidance Pamphlet in Mathematics.” Copies may be 
obtained for 25¢ each or 10¢ each if ordered in lots of tem or more. Send orders and 
remittance to The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C 

4. Cooperation with over forty affiliated groups which average three or four meetings 
annually. If there is one in your area, be sure to join it 


5. Holding at least four conventions annually. Watch The Mathematics Teacher for 
dates and locations 

If you are not a member, fill out the application blank below (or a copy of it) today 
and join with thousands of other mathematics teachers who are members of the only 
national organization devoted solely to the interests of mathematics teachers in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, Junior Colleges and Teacher Education 

lf you are a member, will you tell others. who are not members. of the work of the 
National Council and make the application blank below (or a copy of it) available to 
them for their use? 


MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


I hereby apply for membership in The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. I 
enclose $5.00 for my dues and would like to have my subscription to The Mathematics 
Teacher begin with the : . issue. (If this is a renewal, please indicate.) 


month, year 

Name (Please print) 

check one First Name Leas Neme 
School Address 


Tnstitunen State of Province 


Street No City Zone No. State ot Province 


Place an X in front of the address to which The Mathematics Teacher is to be sent 
Please check the school classification of your present teaching position 
( ) Elem; ( ) Je HS; ( ) HS; ( ) Je. Cols ( ) Cok; ( ) Tehr. Educ; 
) Supervision ; Other and place checks above 
the grade(s) and subject(s) you are teaching this year 
K, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, & 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, others : Arith, Gen 
Math I, Gen Math II, Alg I, Alg II, Pl Geom, Sol Geom, Trig, Col Alg. Others 

This application and your remittance should be sent to The National 
Council of Tendue of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth St, N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
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is well known throughout the Spanish speaking world 
for its denunciation of dictatorship and. its plea 
for the preservation of the fundamental rights of 
free peoples 

The style and format of this textbook are com 
mendable. The paper is good. The type is clear 
and distinct. There are very few misprints. The 
notes, placed at the end of the book and covering 
thirty four pages, are devoted to clearing up syn 
tactical difficulties, translating difficult phrases, or 
explaining allusions, The exercises (twenty-nine 
pages) consist of a variety of exercises: questions in 
Spanish om the text: vocabulary study; synonym 
matching: completion exercises; idioms for use in 
original sentences; and cognate study. A Spanish 
English vocabulary of about 
pletes the text 

The editors dedicate the text to Sumndr Welles, 
statesman, Good Neighbor, and author of a monu 
mental study of Dominican history, Naboth’s Vine- 
yard 


4.700 com 


Lue 
University of Wroming 
Laramic, Wyo 
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Pamphlets Received 


Cooperative Research and Curriculum Improve 
ment, by Hosace Mann Inerrrure of 
Exresimentation. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, 1950. 65 pages, go cents. 

Deft Driving, by Muron D. Keamen. Dearborn, 
Mich: Ford Motor Co.. Community Relations 
Dept., sooo Schaefer 1g50. 44 pages, free 

What Employers Want, by James C. Worry. Chi 
cago: Science Research Associates, 48 
pages, Go cents. 

How to Solve Your Problems, by Ronexr H. Sra 
moar and A. C 
Research Associates, Inx 


Van Dosen. Chicago: Science 

48 pages, 60 cents. 

Home Study Blue Book and Directory of Private 
Home Study Schools and Courses, by |. 8. Nort 
Washington, D.C. National Home Study 
Council, 1990. 52 pages, free 

1980 Directory of Vocational Counseling Agencies, 
by Vocarionar 
St. Louis, Mow Ethical Practices Committee, Na 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, Box 64, 
Washington University, 1950. g8 pages, $: 


ASSOCIATION 


general field of Education 


administrators. 


THE SOUTH’S LEADING 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Now in the 28th Y ear of Publication 


The PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published bi-monthly by 
the Faculty of George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Articles by leading educators present in each issue representative views in the 


The Booknotes Section, a budgeted selection of = and cultural books 
for the teacher's library, is particularly useful to 


Sample copy sent on request 
Subscription price $3.00 the year 
Address 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee 


ibrarians, teachers, and school 
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Just Published... 
BASIC SCIENCE 


A NEW TEXTBOOK IN GENERAL SCIENCE 


By 
J. BARNARD Lon EDWARDS 
Professor of Education Chairman, Science Department 
School of Education and State Teachers College 
New York University Danbury, Connecticut 


BASIC SCIENCE—a readable, stimulating, and practical one-year 
course in general science. 


This is the textbook general-science teachers have long awaited—one 


that supplies facts, develops principles and generalizations, and increases 
the student's ability to apply knowledge in familiar problem situations. 


Among the outstanding features are: 
@ An over-all program for building generalizations 
e Experiments that are scientific method in action 
e An enlightened treatment of radiant energy 
@ Profuse three-dimensional illustrations 
e Expanded treatment of biology and conservation 
© Thorough discussion of new scientific fields 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago °¢ © Atlanta © San Prancisco 
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CARPENTERS NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
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AVERY'S GEOMETRIES 


the 


ERSE AND DENNY'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
= Objective TESTS to eccompany the ebove, with Teacher’ Key. 
MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERN 

INTERNATIONAL 
WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
aod Teachers 
GREER'S YOUR HOME AND FOU 
A composite courte home econormcs, covering el! lectures of 
GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
New dete on avtriton, sew sections of 
sefety, end methods of quict-freazing 
EDGERTON AND 
tor Geedes 7 
leechers 
Chicago 16 Atlante 3 


practice boot 
Please write for detailed information on any of these books 


leechers’ Menvels. 


ALLYN and BACON 


end 
New York 16 


STEIN'S REFRESHER WORKBOOK IN ARITHMETIC 
Thee the most comprehensive end best 


methemetics, Anewer boot. 


LESS THAN TWO CENTS 
FRESH 
Book. 
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Answer 


School executives and teachers alike are interested in 
im the general subjects of Social Studies, Science, Mat } 
lish. These four main topics are the theme of descriptive 
found a condensed list covering in these fo 
Lanqueems, other jects are important means of broadening young 
minds to with world problems. 
The following list of textbooks will provide the best type of instrec 
tien to train young pupils to be useful citizens. 
These books are of handy size, convenient for home for study. 
Our cat shows the small fraction of expenses needed to furnish fresh, 
: new textbooks throughout the school. 
RAPHIES, NEW EDITIONS MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 
beg ection meps, feature eviction Netions! Leeder. New meterie! on 250 The 
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